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BETWEEN ISSUES 





A LOCAL usury house is currently breaking up the air- 
waves (and us, too) with a catchy little four-word jingle 
which merrily declares, “It’s Summer Money Time, It’s 
Summer Money Time.” Now one could write a neat little 
essay, or even a series of essays, on this merchandising 
gimmick. But we have decided to leave that task to the 
economists of our affluent society, the sociologists of our 
debilitating culture, the analysts of our greed psychoses, 
the stand-up, beat and sick humorists, and the many other 
purveyors of wise and wise-alecky comments on the Ameri- 
can scene. For us, alas, the jingle calls to mind something 
that has nothing at all to do with money: It’s summer 
schedule time. 

We began the policy of publishing every other week in 
the hot months in 1958, at the behest of our readers. Many 
complained that vacations and general participation in out- 
door activities cut down sharply on reading time. They sug- 
gested, therefore, that we adopt the alternate-week schedule 
already being used by our competitors. Since we are always 
eager to oblige, we did. 

The suggestion was appealing, too, because it promised 
to make life a little less hectic than usual for our small staff 
and to permit holidays to be taken with greater ease than 
normally. Actually, however, things have not quite worked 
out that way. Perhaps because the heat tends to make people 
less reasonable, July and August seem to be a time of crises 
—which always erupt, of course, on the week that we happen 
to be going to press. 

And 1961 is likely to prove no better, or maybe it would 
be more accurate to put it another way and say that it 








shows signs of being worse than its predecessors. This js 
clear, indeed, from several of the pieces that appear in the 
current issue. The three articles on “Berlin After Vienna,” 
by Richard C. Hottelet, Norman Gelb and G. L. Arnold, 
leave little hope that the men in the Kremlin will not again 
open the Berlin sore. On page 14, Sal Tas’ article, “Break. 
down at Evian-les-Bains,” warns of the disastrous war that 
could develop in North Africa if the Algerian National 
Liberation Front and the French fail to come together for 
a second time at the conference table and face hard reality, 
Immediately following, Charles Meeking’s article, “Struggle 
for West New Guinea,” observes that “The island of New 
Guinea, so remote from the centers of world conflict, is po- 
tentially an even greater source of trouble in Southeast Asia 
than Laos.” 


Domestically, Robert Lekachman’s article on page 18, § 


“Aid to Religious Schools?” points to a latent conflict that 
recently aroused deep emotions in the nation and could do 
so once more in the coming weeks when Congress comes to 
final grips with the question of Federal aid to non-public 
schools under the National Defense Education Act. Finally, 
our man Stanley (Edgar Hyman, that is) launches his own 
battle on page 22, at least against members of the Henry 
Miller Society, with his cogent comments on Miller’s Tropic 
of Cancer. 

All these crises notwithstanding, here are our summer 
publication dates: July 3, 17 and 31; August 14 and 28, 


Our cover this week is by Milton Glaser. 
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Berlin After Vienna—3 Articles 





1. Khrushchev's Strategy 


IKITA KHRUSHCHEV has _ seen 

fit once again to turn the 
twin problem of Berlin and Germany 
into a crisis. The doing was both 
quick and deliberate, Sixteen years 
of attrition have removed the cush- 
ions and the ambiguities in the 
Berlin situation. It is either dormant 
or explosive; there is nothing in 
between. If the Soviet Premier now 
chooses to dig his drill into the nerve, 
he knows what he is about. He con- 
fronts the West with a major chal- 
lenge to its physical courage, moral 
integrity and simple intelligence. 

Why Khrushchev has decided to 
act at this time is a subject of 
lively conjecture, Some speculate that 
pressure from Communist East Ger- 
many set him going. On April 15, 
with world attention focused on Cuba 
and Laos, and Berlin almost com- 
pletely out of mind, East German 
Party chief Walter Ulbricht told an 
audience of Party functionaries in 
East Berlin: 

“We cannot and we will not 
tolerate that the agitation-center of 
West Berlin be used for the organized 
corruption of citizens of the German 
Democratic Republic [GDR], their 
systematic defection and incitement 
to violate our laws. This agitation 
costs the population of the GDR 
about a billion marks a year. We 
have no intention of tolerating in- 
definitely this robbery of the popula- 
tion of the GDR by means of sabo- 
tage, slave trade, currency manipu- 








Ric arp C. Horretet, CBS News cor- 
respondent at the United Nations, re- 
ported from Germany for many years. 
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By Richard C. Hottelet 


lations, black marketeering, etc. We 
demand that, by means of a peace 
treaty, normal, peaceful conditions 
and normal relations be established.” 

In 1958 Ulbricht had signaled the 
Soviet note that moved the Berlin 
issue into a new phase. But post 
Ulbricht is not necessarily propter 
Ulbricht. In mid-April Walter Lipp- 
mann asked Khrushchev why he 
thought the German problem so ur- 
gent. Because, came the reply, there 
must be a German solution before 
“Hitler’s generals with their 12 
NATO divisions” get atomic weapons 
from France and the United States. 

Actually, a more plausible explana- 
tion, and one that keeps the initiative 
in the most likely hands, appears in 
Khrushchev’s own report to the So- 
viet Communist party on January 6 
of this year. “The positions of the 
United States, Great Britain and 
France,” he said, “have turned out 
to be particularly vulnerable in 
West Berlin.” Having waited out the 
change of administration in the 
United States and ascertained that 
the new President was not likely to 
be persuaded or deceived into sur- 
rendering a vital position, the Soviet 
leader may have seen no reason to 
delay his plans. 

These plans carry Soviet policy 
down a rough and risky road. At the 
end of this road—there is no blink- 
ing this fact—lies armed conflict. 
In a speech at Baku, on April 25, 
1960, Khrushchev stated explicitly 
that the existing Western right to 
maintain troops and other preroga- 
tives in West Berlin and the right 
of access to the city would vanish 


with the signing of a Soviet-East 
German peace treaty. Efforts of the 
West to ensure its presence-in Berlin 
by force, he said, would be “coun- 
tered with force.” 

One must assume that Khrushchev 
is prepared to pursue his thesis to 
its logical conclusion, but it is also 
reasonable to suppose that, holding 
the initiative as he does, he will not 
plunge headlong into catastrophe. 
As a great pragmatist, his pressures 
are likely to vary and to range from 
a tweak to full-scale terror. He will 
brandish the carrot as well as the 
stick, and he will not bind himself 
to any time limit. 


HE OPENING MOVE, made in the 

Vienna memorandum to Presi- 
dent Kennedy, was to propose that 
West Berlin alone (East Berlin re- 
mains Communist, of course) is to 
be a demilitarized free city, protected 
by the “most reliable guarantees.” 
Since Khrushchev can hardly expect 
the West to put much stock in Soviet 
guarantees at this stage of the game, 
he is prepared to register West Ber- 
lin’s status with the United Nations, 
“sealed with the authority of this in- 
ternational organization,” and to per- 
mit token contingents of Western, 
Soviet and neutral troops to be sta- 
tioned in West Berlin. 

When one considers that Khrush- 
chev himself has devoted much of 
the past year to the destruction of 
UN authority, it is plain that the 
world body could no more protect 
a free city of West Berlin than the 
League of Nations protected the Free 
City of Danzig. As for “token” troop 





contingents, they are a_ negligible 
factor. Further, clear proof that 
Khrushchev is offering the West 
nothing but a first-class funeral in 
Berlin is contained in his condition 
that the city must not be a “base for 
provocative. hostile activity” and 
that the “sovereign rights of the 
GDR” be strictly observed. In other 
words, the Western powers’ present 
right to be in Berlin—an original 
right, stemming from victory over 
Hitler 
contract that is subject to the Soviet 
interpretation of “hostile activity” 


is to be exchanged for a 





and subordinate to the “sovereign 
rights” of the surrounding GDR. 

It is not hard to visualize what 
would follow the conclusion of such 
an agreement. The mere reappear- 
ance of Soviet troops in West Berlin 
would demoralize the people, who 
would take it as proof of Western 
capitulation. The population’s will to 
resist would perish. The Allies’ legal 
means to resist would be abandoned. 
Under great pressure, West Berlin 
would be absorbed by the Soviets. 

A major aspect of Khrushchev’s 
preparatory campaign is to make the 
loss of Berlin appear preferable to 
the war that might follow if the West 
held its ground. This gambit is by 
no means hopeless. Lord Beaver- 
brook has now proclaimed that Ber- 
lin is not worth the risk. Bertrand 
Russell concluded some time ago 
that he would rather be Red than 
dead. The assorted neutralists, dis- 
engagers. unilateral] disarmers and 
peace marchers can do for Berlin 
what the Cliveden Set did for the 
Sudentenland. 

They can do it all the more ef- 
fectively in concert with the profes- 
sional Hun-haters who declare that 
Berlin is a small price to pay for 
“understanding” with the Soviets, 
that the chief danger today, in any 
West German “militarism 
and revanchism” and that the best 
way to preserve peace is to keep 
Germany divided. Needless to say, 
there is another side to the wedge 
which Soviet strategy seeks to drive 
in the Allied camp. It is visible in 


case, is 


the continuing Soviet suggestions 
that Germany turn her back on her 
unreliable Western partners and join 
Moscow for what Stalin in 1949 
called “great actions of world sig- 
nificance.” 

In the war of nerves which Khrush- 
chev has begun, he will undoubtedly 
use considerable camouflage. Clouded 
and confused issues are more diffi- 
cult to face. Soviet propaganda often 
presents Berlin and the German 
Peace Treaty as separate matters, and 
indicates that Moscow would gener- 
ously settle for one if the Western 
powers cannot give in on both. But, 
in fact, the two problems are _ in- 
separable and surrender on either 
would mean total surrender. The So- 
viets predicate a settlement in either 
case on the de jure recognition of 
a sovereign Communist East Ger- 
many—and it is this, together with 





the consequences which flow from it, 
that they have in mind as the goal 
of the present operation. 

West Berlin may indeed be a thorn 
in the Soviets’ flesh, a drain on 
the economy and the morale of the 
GDR. But ending its nuisance valve 
as an escape hatch and shopwindow 
of prosperous democracy, and as the 
location of Radio in the American 
Sector (RIAS) and other Western 
radio transmitters would not war- 
rant the risk of world war. It is 
because Berlin means much mcre 
to both the Soviets and West that 
the city and its people are an object 
of world crisis. 

Berlin, cut in two, lying 100 miles 
inside Communist territory, is a 
political monstrosity. It is indeed, 
as Khrushchev says, a remnant of 





the War. Berlin is a reminder that 
World War II has not yet ended jp 
a stable peace and that the political 
status quo in Central Europe js 
provisional. 

And there’s the rub: As long as 
the Western powers retain their posi. 
tion and their rights in Berlin, they 
continue to assert their determination 
to negotiate changes in the map and 
in the power balance of Central and 
Eastern Europe. This posture sustains 
all those behind the Iron Curtain 
whose inner resistance to Commu 
nist pressure is kept alive by the 
hope that somehow, some day, the 
West may peacefully obtain for 
them the right of self-determination, 

Conversely, abandonment of Ber. 
lin, under whatever  face-saving 
formula, would kill the hope of 
change. It would mean that the West 
would sanction Communist rule in 
Eastern Europe and leave the people 
no choice but to reconcile themselves 
to it forever—at a time when the 
tide of national self-assertion is 
running high everywhere. And 
naturally, the repercussions would 
not be confined to Eastern Europe. 

If Berlin, with its people and its 
symbolic value, could be abandoned, 
there is no city or territory which 
the West could not abandon, in 
cluding Rome, Paris and London. 
The logic of power would impel the 
uncommitted, doubtful, exposed or 
cynical spectators of this European 
drama throughout the world to climb 
aboard a Soviet bandwagon which 
the West is obviously too weak or 
too foolish to stop. 

Khrushchev is shrewd enough not 
to shake the West out of its apathy 
and rouse it to concerted action by 
making a crude and unmistakeable 
threat like a Berlin blockade. He will 
seek to make his probes and jabs 
more subtle. He may well go ahead 
with a separate peace treaty for East 
Germany and follow the thunder and 
lightning of that occasion with ab- 
solute calm, during which the Ul 
bricht regime would do nothing to 
infringe the right of access to West 
Berlin. After simple souls have heen 
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lulled to sleep, the GDR can gradual- 
ly impose “reasonable” and “practi- 
ql” restrictions on trade, travel and 
transport, never posing a question 
more dramatic than “Why die for 
a rubber stamp?” or “Why die for 
a truckload of radio parts?” until 
Berlin's economy and political re- 
sistance are strangled together. 

A Western coalition which fails 
to see the full implications of the 
Berlin/Germany problem will find 
itself easily and imperceptibly pushed 
from one concession to another. 
Meanwhile, Khrushchev — lighting 
fires elsewhere, staging extravaganzas 
on the world scene over questions 
like disarmament, calling for UN 
Assembly sessions and summit con- 
ferences—can provide considerable 
distraction. 

Yet, with a clear idea of what is at 
stake, the Western world can take 
not only precautionary measures but 
also those that may one day regain 
the political initiative. Contingency 
plans for the armed protection of 
convoys to Berlin are certainly neces- 
sary, although less to protect the 
convoys than to rule out the likeli- 
hood of a threat in that quarter. But 
the Berlin problem is not to be 
solved in the city or in the corridors. 

As a world problem, Berlin must 
be understood in global terms. Ob- 
viously the West must consider where 
it can apply political, economic and 
psychological counterpressure to the 
Soviet thrust. Even better, and the 
first step toward regaining the initia- 
tive, would be to make Western po- 
tential in this field quite apparent 
and thereby to persuade the Soviets 
not to put it to the test. 

Whether the Western nations, with 
their goods to sell, their public 
opinion, their national predilections 
and the uncertain state of their arms, 
are capable of any such concerted, 
extended effort is doubtful. What is 
certain is this: Whatever Khrush- 
chev’s timetable (if he has one at 
all) his appetite will grow and his 
pace will quicken at any suggestion 
of Western weakness or disunity over 


Berlin and Germany. 


June 26, 1961 




















THE SOVIET POSITION 


Excerpts from Premier Nikita Khrushchev's June 15 address to the Soviet people. 


IN THE conversations with me, 
President Kennedy, and as a 
matter of fact other Western rep- 
resentatives, too, referred to the 
fact that the Western powers bear 
some sort of obligations to the 
residents of West Berlin and that 
these obligations cannot be af- 
fected even by the conclusion of 
a German peace treaty. 

It is natural to ask, however, 
what obligations they feel must 
be maintained if all of them fol- 
low from the surrender of Hitler 
Germany and from the provi- 
sional Allied agreements and, 
consequently, can be valid only 
until the peace treaty is signed. 
What is more, there are in gen- 
eral no special Allied commit- 
ments with regard to West Berlin. 

The Allied obligations applied 
to the entire territory of Germany, 
and it was precisely these agree- 
ments that were grossly violated 
by the Western powers. They 
turned West Germany into a mil- 
itarist state, founded a military 
bloc directed against us, and in 
this bloc Federal Germany plays 
a primary part.... 

‘When we suggest signing a 
peace treaty with Germany and 
turning West Berlin into a free 
city we are accused of wanting 
to deprive the Western powers of 
access to this city. But that is a 
wrong and unworthy argument. 
The granting to West Berlin of 
the status of a free city would 
mean that all countries of the 
world wishing to maintain eco- 
nomic and cultural ties with this 
city would have the right and 
possibilities freely to exercise 
these ties. 

Of course, agreement would 
have to be reached with the 
country across whose territory 
pass the communications that link 
West Berlin with the outside 
world. This is normal. Otherwise 


the sovereignty of the state inside 
which West Berlin is situated 
would be jeopardized. 

The governments’ of the West- 
ern powers claim that they have 
pledged to defend the freedom 
and well-being of the population 
of West Berlin. In the four-power 
agreements on Berlin, however, 
nothing is said of these obliga- 
tions of the United States, Britain 
and France. The idea of insuring 
freedom for the population of 
West Berlin can in itself arouse no 
objections from anybody. None 
other than the Soviet Union sug- 
gests that the political and social 
regime in West Berlin should be 
the ones which its population 
wants. 

The Soviet Union and our 
friends do not want war and we 
will not start it. But we will de- 
fend our sovereignty, will fulfill 
our sacred duty to defend our 
freedom and independence. If 
any country violates peace and 
crosses the borders—ground, air 
or water—of another it will as- 
sume full responsibility for the 
consequences of the aggression 
and will receive a proper rebuff. 

We have no reason to quarrel 
with any people, we want to live 
in friendship atid concord with 
all peoples. To that end the Soviet 
Union is proposing to sign a 
peace treaty with Germany jointly 
with other countries. 

, And this peaceful step is called 
a threat or even an act of aggres- 
sion! Such talk can come only 
from those who seek to slander 
or distort our intentions, to poison 
the minds of the peoples with 
lies. 
We ask everyone to understand 
us correctly: The conclusion of a 
peace treaty with Germany can- 
not be postponed any longer. A 
peaceful settlement in Europe 
must be attained this year. 

















FROM TOP: ADENAUER AND BRANDT, 
AND U.S. SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD 





By Norman Gelb 





2. Walter UlbrichtiM 


BERLIN 

AST GERMAN Communist chieftain 
Walter Ulbricht is a busy man. 

He can’t be bothered with press con- 
ferences, certainly not the kind in 
which the wrong kind of questions 
might be raised. But in a world 
where the Cuban government is 
identified by newspapers as “Castro,” 
where West Berlin 
lumped together under the name 
“Willy Brandt,” where Soviet ukases 
are attributed in the headlines to 


officialdom is 


“Khrushchev,” and the French 
regime comes out spelled “de 
Gaulle,” Ulbricht sometimes con- 


siders it wise to get his name in the 
papers, 

There is no telephone link between 
East and West Berlin, 
days before his June 15 press con- 
ference the East German press office 
dispatched some legmen to the West- 
ern sector to make the phone calls: 
“Press conference. Chairman of the 
State Council Walter Ulbricht. Haus 
der Ministerien, Thursday. Eleven 
o'clock.” 

Shortly after 11 a.m. on the ap- 
pointed day, Ulbricht entered the 
festival hall of the former Hermann 
Goering Luftwaffe Ministry building 
on Wilhelmstrasse in East Berlin and 
took a seat on the podium. He was 
flanked by five aides, including U.S. 
Gerhart Eisler, 
deputy chairman of the State Radio 
Committee. Some 350 journalists, 
from both East and West, were in 
attendance. 

After a brief statement in which 
he said that a peace treaty for Ger- 
many and a solution for the Berlin 
problem are on the agenda for 1961, 


so a few 


bail-jumper now 





NorRMAN GELB regularly covers the 
German scene as Berlin correspondent 
for the Mutual Broadcasting System. 


Ulbricht threw the floor open for 
questions. What followed was two 
hours of friendly questions from the 
friendly press, (“Why do you think 
a peace treaty is necessary ?”) ; chal. 
lenging thrusts from the hostile 
(“Has the West Berlin problem any. 
thing to do with your previous an- 
nouncement that the flow of refugees 
from East Germany to West Berlin 
costs the German Democratic Re- 
public more than a billion marks a 
year?”); and anxious queries seek- 
ing to pinpoint the menace (“In a 
free city of West Berlin such as you 
propose, who will decide what will 
be permitted?”). 

Ulbricht, who successfully weath- 
ered the storms within the Commu- 
nist hierarchy which sent many of 
his contemporaries to the execv- 
tioner, is a calm, confident man. But 
his voice is high-pitched and _ raspy 
and one need not envy those who 
through his 
hours-long Party and Government 


must sit occasional 
orations, 

He fielded all questions like the 
professional he is, drawing laughs 
from the faithful when he ridiculed 
West Germany and pronouncing the 
most obvious tom-foolery as if it 
were undeniable fact. (“We have no 
intention of interfering in West Ber- 
When an 


embarrassing question was asked, 


lin’s internal affairs.” ) 


about the refugees, for example, he'd 
call for two more questions before 
answering and shake the sting of 
the first query in his combined 
answer to all three. 

The gist of his answers has al- 
ready been widely publicized: East 
Germany insists on controlling the 
lifelines between West Berlin and 
the West, the refugee camps in West 
Berlin have to close, and the “war- 
mongers” More re- 


must leave. 
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markable is the fact that Ulbricht 
scheduled his conference some seven 
hours before Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev went on radio and tele- 
vision in the Soviet Union to talk 
about world problems, among them 
the German and Berlin questions. 

Ulbricht did say at one point that 
Khrushchev could better answer cer- 
tain questions than he could. His 
timing, however, permitted him to 
share equally with Khrushchev the 
front pages of East Germany’s news- 
papers the following morning. In the 
Western press, he appeared with 
Khrushchev as a spokesman for the 
East. 

There’s no denying that Ulbricht 
remains among the Kremlin’s most 
loyal, most unquestioning mario- 
nettes. But the Berlin question is 
rapidly approaching crisis propor- 
tions and he does not want to be 
ignored, There is already talk, from 
sober sources, that the Allies will 
ue force if necessary to break 
through to West Berlin without 
recognizing East German suzerainty 
over the lifelines; to which Khrush- 
chev and Ulbricht reply, “If you 
use force, so will we.” 

But the East German Party boss 
knows that whatever else Khrushchev 
wants, he does not want a showdown 
at this point. For all the Soviet in- 
sistence on standing firm in the face 
of the “aggressors,” it would be hard 
for the Kremlin to explain to the 
Russian people that the new war 
started defending the rights of Ger- 
many, whose soldiers ravaged their 
lands and slaughtered their citizens 
20 years ago. Knowledge that the 
rights defended would be those of 
fraternal, “Socialist” East Germans 
wouldn’t make this easier to digest. 
To Wladysaw Gomulka and_ the 
Poles. for example, who have their 
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own troubles and who are not overly 
fond of Germans, East or West, 
starting the final holocaust to prop 


up the refugee-bled East Berlin 
regime seems pure nonsense. 
Though the Soviets show no 


signs as yet of backing down on 
Germany, Ulbricht fears that as the 
crisis deepens, Moscow might be 
tempted to make compromises at his 
expense, That’s one of the reasons 
he’s seeking to bill himself as spokes- 
man for the East, and not one to be 
easily jettisoned. 

Still, he must watch his step. 
When I asked him what he thought 
of Senator Mike Mansfield’s (D.- 
Mont.) plan for a free city of Berlin, 
combining the East and West sectors 
under the protection and supervision 
of an international organization, UI- 
bricht shrugged off the question. “I 
don’t know the Senator,” he replied, 
“and I don’t know his plan.” 

Under other circumstances, the 
suggestion that his capital, East Ber- 
lin, be included in the free city plan 
has drawn an angry response. But 
now, with the solution to the Berlin 
situation restricted either to com- 
promise, armed conflict or an un- 
likely knuckling under by one side 
or the other, Ulbricht treads care- 
fully in handling any proposal that 
Moscow might smile upon. 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of 
West Germany and West Berlin of- 
ficials, not having to seek approval 
from their allies, have flatly rejected 
the Mansfield plan because it would 
separate West Berlin from West Ger- 
many, add a third Germany to the 
two now existing and almost certain- 
ly imply recognition of East Ger- 
many. It also raises several other 
problems which will be food for 
diplomacy and the press as the Ber- 
lin countdown approaches zero. 





FROM TOP: COMMUNIST LEADERS UL- 
BRICHT, KHRUSHCHEV AND GOMULKA 





By G. L. Arnold 


3. The British View 


LonpDon 
HERE ARE SIGNs that informed 
seca here is becoming con- 
cerned over the image Britain pre- 
sents to the outside world, and in 
particular to the United States. To 
many 
fairs, this is more important than 
the current rumor that the British 
government has adopted a “soft” at- 
titude on Berlin. Since the two sub- 
jects are connected in the minds of 
those European and American ob- 
servers who, in recent weeks, have 
been ventilating this particular sus- 
picion, it is best to get the Berlin 
issue out of the way before turning 
to long-range matters. 

The international guessing game 
now being played over Berlin is 
based on the fact that the meeting 
in Vienna between President John F. 
Kennedy and Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev reaffirmed the long-standing 
East-West deadlock, as well as the 
belief that Khrushchev will make 
some sort of announcement on Berlin 
in connection with the 22nd Com- 
munist party congress, due to open 
in Moscow on October 17, The con- 
gress date also follows by exactly 
one month the mid-September West 
German elections, which seem to be 
regarded as a suitable occasion for 
some dramatic propaganda move by 
the Soviet bloc. 

Beyond this, all is speculation; but 
the best informed British observers 
in Berlin seem convinced that neither 
the Russians nor the East Germans 


involved in international af- 
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are in a hurry to precipitate a crisis. 
Some time before the end of the 
year, it is believed, Moscow will 
formally “recognize” East Germany 
as a sovereign state, and the East 
Germans will then try to put the 
squeeze on the Western Allies along 
the approaches to Berlin. They will 
do so, it is felt, with a view to ex- 
torting official recognition, rather 
than in the hope that the West will 
surrender its positions in Berlin. If 
this estimate is correct, it is dif_i- 
cult to see why there should be a 
major showdown. 

There are those who feel, however, 
that the British position is not merely 
“soft” on Berlin itself, but also on 
the bigger issue of whether East 
Germany should be granted formal 
recognition. According to this view, 
London is convinced that the only 
way to preserve Western rights in 
Berlin (which it tends to regard as 
a nuisance) is to make a deal with 
East German Party chief Walter 
Ulbricht. 

Such an agreement would entail 
formal recognition of a Germany 
permanently divided into two sover- 
eign states, with the East German 
“Democratic Republic” here to stay. 
In exchange, the Ulbricht regime 
would tacitly agree to turn West 
Berlin into a neutral enclave—with 
or without Allied troops present to 
guarantee its independence—and tol- 
erate it behind the Communist 
borders as a harmless eccentricity. 
Both the West and the West Germans 
would in due 
course to letting the Berliners be 
absorbed into the surrounding 
“Democratic Republic,” at first eco- 


resign themselves 


nomically and in the end politically 
as well, 

It is very likely that some suc 
notion has in fact been at the back 
of official British thinking ever sing 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillay 
made his widely advertised visit tp 
Moscow in February 1959. It has 
certainly been in the forefront of 
much unofficial thinking on the sub. 
ject. Some months ago, for example, 
the Manchester Guardian ran a 
article from its military correspond. 
ent suggesting that the two-anda. 
half million West Berliners be 
physically evacuated, since the city 
itself was not defensible. But the 
Guardian is not noticeably “soft” on 
Russia, and the purpose of such an 
operation, according to those who 
favor it, would be to draw a rigid 
barrier between Communist Eastem 
Europe and the West. The Guardian’; 
proposal may be visionary and im- 
practical, but this does not neces. 
sarily disqualify the moral motives 
behind it. 

There are, of course, other people 
in Britain who would be glad to 
get rid of the tiresome Berlin obliga- 
tion, so as to be able to do business 
with the Russians and forget all 
about the cold war. Lord Beaver: 
brook’s Daily Express has recently 
been sounding popular sentiment on 
this idea. But so far there is no 
indication that the British gover- 
ment is in a panicky mood similar to 
the Chamberlain government’s atti 
tude in 1938, when it was believed 
that peace could be had at the ex 
pense of Czechoslovakia. The correct 
historical parallel may rather be with 
the German-Polish tension over Dan- 
zig in 1939. There are grounds for 
thinking that the British at that time 
would have been relieved if it had 
somehow been possible to let Hitler 
have Danzig without war, but once 
the Poles made up their minds to 
fight, the mechanism of alliances 
went into action and the rest was 
inevitable. 

In 1961, the British do not be 
lieve that fighting will break out 


over Berlin, but if it did, the 
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North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) system would automatical- 
ly go into action. The most one 
pon say at the moment is that, if 
tension rises, London will probably 
be found ready with the kind of 
compromise proposal which will give 
Khrushchev and Ulbricht about half 
of what they want: de facto recog- 
nition of East Germany, in exchange 
for a formal confirmation of Western 
rights to stay in Berlin. Since Ger- 
many is clearly not going to be 
unified this year or next, it is argu- 
able that something like this is going 
to happen anyhow. 

Yet critics of the British govern- 
ment’s attitude are likely to observe 
that there is a difference between ac- 


i cepting the inevitable and actively 


trying to promote what may after 
all not be inevitable. It is possible 
that the Soviet and East German 
timetable calls for the effective 


neutralization of West Berlin this 
year, and that this timetable can 
and should be upset. The British, 
if pressed on this point, would per- 
haps argue that there is no sense in 
risking a major showdown unless 
the NATO powers are ready to force 
the entire German issue to a con- 
clusion—and this probably means 
war, which no one wants. The entire 
argument really depends on whether 
the division of Germany must be ac- 
cepted as final, 
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In the British view, it is all very 
well for French President Charles de 
Gaulle to take a firm line on Berlin, 
but the General believes that, for the 
foreseeable future, Germany cannot 
be unified. True, he has also ex- 
pressed the conviction that in the 
long run Russia cannot prevent Ger- 
man nationalism from reasserting it- 
self, so that “Prussia and Saxony” 
—his way of describing the East 
German rump—will reunite with the 
rest of Germany. But this is in the 
nature of long-range speculation, as 
is de Gaulle’s belief that one day 
Russia will discover a mutual in- 
terest with the rest of Europe, as 
against China. The British hope so 
too, but decline to build policies on 
philosophical expectations. 


ONDON’S ATTITUDE toward Berlin 
L would probably have attracted 
less attention if there were not other 
signs that the British position in the 
Atlantic alliance has recently been 
weakening. Some of these have to do 
with the persistent troubles of the 
British economy, and with the dif- 
ficulties this country is having with 
its Commonwealth partners in de- 
ciding whether or not to try to join 
the European Common Market. 
Others relate to the Anglo-American 
relationship, which has clearly en- 
tered a new phase with Kennedy’s 
accession to the Presidency. In this 
context, the undercurrent of rumors 
over British “softness” on Berlin 
seems disquieting. 

The Common Market theme is now 
the center of what clearly promises to 
become a long and agonizing “great 
debate,” in which age-old national 
traditions and superstitions may go 
into the melting pot. But it is also 
the focus of a dramatic struggle be- 
tween London and Paris, in which 
the British so far have come off 
second best. Not only has France 
managed to hold its Continental allies 
in line against repeated English at- 
tempts to weaken their solidarity; it 
has also won the first round in se- 
curing U.S. support for the view 
that Britain must sign the Rome 


Common Market Treaty as it stands, 
or keep out of Europe. 

As Denis Healey recently explained 
in these pages (“Lure of the Com- 
mon Market,” NL, May 29), this 
probably signifies that de Gaulle does 
not want Britain to join, though 
clearly he could not prevent it if the 
British really took the plunge and 
signed the Rome Treaty, minus a 
few unimportant reservations about 
tariffs. It is unlikely that this par- 
ticular issue will come to a head 
in 1961, and the French and their 
supporters probably calculate that 
in time Britain will have no choice 
but to come in on any terms. In- 
deed, the French are determined ul- 
timately to have done with the whole 
concept of an Anglo-American al- 
liance within NATO: Once the 
British are part of the European 
community, they will no longer be 
able to give themselves airs, and 
there will be no question of Britain 
having access to American defense 
secrets that are withheld from 
France. 


The 


Franco-British conflict has 


important bearing on both the Ger- 
man problem and the more general 
one of East-West coexistence. Mac- 


millan’s widely touted reconnais- 
sance trip to Moscow in 1959 not 
only helped his party win the elec- 
tion that year, but enabled him to 
play the part of world statesman, 
a role dear to his heart and to the 
hearts of the British public. It even 
won him support on the Left among 
those who believe that but for West 
German Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer, it would be possible to get 
a European settlement by letting the 
Russians have half of Germany. 
Conversely, it infuriated Paris and 
Bonn, and reinforced their deter- 
mination to take the British down 
a peg at the first opportunity. 
Today, resistance to Britain “go- 
ing into Europe” comes in part from 
those—on the Right and Left—who 
believe that it would mean the end 
to all independent attempts to play 
the honest broker in the cold war. 
Since the cold war looks as if it will 








go on for ever, this means a con- 
siderable decision. 

Macmillan’s personal relationship 
to the new American President is also 
a key factor in the still unresolved 
of whether the Anglo- 
American alliance within NATO can 
be preserved. It was, of course, noted 
here that while Kennedy made a 
three-day state visit to Paris, he 
contented himself with a one-day 
private stay in London. It was also 
noticed that his three-hour conver- 


question 


sation with Macmillan was remark- 
able for the number of things he did 
not say. For instance, he did not say 
(because it would have been untrue) 
that he had urged de Gaulle to let the 
British join the Common Market 
without signing the Rome Treaty. 
Since this was precisely what the 
Foreign Office had been hoping he 
would do in Paris, the disappoint- 
ment was considerable, though well 
hidden. 
Finally 
by the Times in a lengthy and reflec- 
tive editorial significantly entitled 
“As Others See Us’”—that the Presi- 
dent’s public the 
subject of Anglo-American friend- 
ship had been cordial rather than 
enthusiastic, and that Americans in 
general seemed to rate an economic- 


it was noted—especially 


statements on 


ally expanding Western Europe more 
highly than a stagnant Britain. Other 
journals committed to the Atlantic 
alliance—notably the Economist and 
the Spectator—likewise made the 
point that Britain could no longer 
count on Most Favored Nation treat- 
ment in Washington. 

The British generally realized that 
Kennedy's decision to spend a day in 
London before flying home was a 
gesture of politeness. The pretense 
that America and Britain decide 
things jointly has by now worn wafer- 
thin. Even the popular press is having 
dificulty keeping it up. 


UT DECLINING PRESTIGE is a diffi- 
R cult pill to have to swallow— 
particularly for the Conservatives, 
who have been nurtured on traditions 
of imperial greatness and are barely 


reconciled to the idea of a world-wide 
Anglo-American partnership in which 
the U.S. plays the leading role. If 
even this turns out to be too self- 
flattering a picture, what is there left 
of the ideology which Winston 
Churchill imposed on his party and 
on the nation during the War? Few 
Americans appreciate how deeply 
rooted is the British superiority com- 
plex vis-a-vis Western Europe, and 
how difficult it is for most people in 
this country to realize that to a trans- 
Atlantic observer the British Isles are 
simply part of the European complex. 

It is still hoped in some quarters 
that “the worst”—identification with 


Continental Europe—can be avoided, 
and that Britain may be able to enter 
an Atlantic Union of which America, 
Europe and the British Common- 
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wealth would be the principal 
members. Such hopes are not con- 
fined to they are 
probably entertained by the bulk of 
the Labor Party as well. 


Conservatives; 


Since much of the outcome hinges 
on the silent duel between London 
and Paris, it is not without interest 
to watch the pull between reason and 
sentiment in quarters where public 
manufactured. 
who has carefully studied British 
newspapers, 
BBC broadcasts over the past few 


opinion is Anyone 


cinema newsreels and 





years carries in his memory an ap. 
cumulation of supercilious, faint) 
patronizing and often comical 
misplaced sentiments indicating that 
the information purveyors would like 
their countrymen to think of Franc 
as a charming but not quite serio 
country, almost exclusively occupied 
with things like fashion shows. 

The jealous resentment occasioned 
by Kennedy’s state visit to Paris was 
noticable enough to shock a fey 
people, but there is an almost im. 
tional element which will have to be 
thoroughly ventilated and fumigated 
before the British and their European 
neighbors can really come to terms. 
The French, for their part. retum 
these sentiments with interest. 

To hear visiting Americans com- 
plain about “anti-Americanism” is 
amusing to one who has fathomed the 
depth of mutual resentment and 
irritation dividing the two principal 
nations in Western Europe. That 
these sentiments are kept under cover 
at the official level does not diminish 
their effectiveness. 

In a real crisis, of course, the 
Western powers will pull together. 
and in the long run a Tory Britain 
and a Gaullist France may decide to 
become equal partners. From the 
standpoint of democratic socialism. 
it is regrettable that the chance was 
missed after the war, when Labor 
was in office here and France was 
governed by the democratic Left 
which would have preferred a British 
orientation to the German one that 
it reluctantly adopted. 

That is water over the dam, how. 
ever. The conservative regimes now 
in power must somehow struggle with 
the problem of making a_ united 
Western Europe work, and the British 
seem about to screw their courage up 
to the sticking point. It will be 4 
great day for all modernists in this 
the _ insular 


attitude is finally abandoned. In 


ancient nation when 
recent years, it has sometimes seemed 
that the two main parties were united 
on nothing save a determination t 
turn the country into a museum of 


antiquities. 
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AST WEEK J had an extraordinary 
L experience — extraordinary, at 
least, for an old country man like 
me: | spent two days and two nights 
in New York City. Living in my 
lovely Delaware country, I have 
fallen into the same verbal habits 
as my neighbors. Without thinking 
| naturally downgrade all cities—es- 
pecially big metropolises like New 
York. 

“They are,” we say, “too big, too 
crowded, too dirty, too noisy; they 
are everything that is unpleasant. 
The best thing to do is to stay away 
from them, to live and die in the 
country or in some small town where 
the air is pure and the people are 
decent and human.” 

Let me confess, to begin with, that 
I found myself completely at home 
in the Union Square neighborhood 
near the office of THE New LEapeER. 
Every now and then I met an old 
friend on the street. And those who 
were strangers seemed so familiar 
that I felt I could open a conversa- 
tion with the slightest 
provocation. 

The proprietor of my old bookstore 
welcomed me back to his shop on 
Christopher Street in hearty fashion. 
So did the drugstore man on Sixth 
Avenue. and a lot of other people 
whom [| chanced to meet strolling 
along West 12th Street, where I lived 
for so many years. And the taxi 
were so like the 
know that I fancied 
they were survivors of an ancient 
time, 

New York impresses me now, as 
it did when I first came to the town 


them on 


drivers ones 


| used to 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


A Country Man 
Visits New York 


in 1903, as a center of enormous 
energy. The government is still 
amateurish. The city which furnishes 
headquarters for all of the experts 
never seems able to profit by their 
expertise. The Mayor and his as- 
sistants hardly seem to know what 
they are about. 

But the real estate experts under- 
stand very well what they are doing 
and what they intend to do. They 
are tearing down the old town and 
building up a new one and making 
a handsome profit out of the trans- 
formation. That is precisely what 
they were doing 60 years ago. I well 
recall how shiny the new apartment 
houses and office buildings looked 
then. Now the new structures are 
sheathed in shining glass. In the 
course of time this will be a city 
of gleaming palaces. 

I am not, of course, the sort of 
chap to give you any systematic ac- 
count of the new architectural up- 
heaval in New York. I know very 
little about what Lewis Mumford and 
other architectural experts and city 
planners write on the subject. But I 
do know that they are unhappy about 
what is going on, The real estate 
men, who seem to be in charge, are 
not using this great period of re- 
building for any important sort of 
improvement. 

First, the city’s population is not 
being distributed in relation to the 
capabilities of the transportation 
system. The great masses of people 
are being crowded into the down- 
town and midtown areas, putting an 
impossible strain on the subways, 


buses and taxis, 


An even more serious defect is the 
denial of access to green grass, trees 
or almost any living thing. Hundreds 
of thousands of people—perhaps 
millions—are being moved into new 
apartments on Manhattan Island and 
are being cut off from the natural 
world. I walked through Union 
Square, Washington Square and some 
other breathing spots. I stood and 
watched the pigeons and the bums 
in Union Square as I so often used 
to do. There are more pigeons and 
fewer bums than there used to be, 
and, of course, there are now very 
few impromptu mass-meetings of 
the sort I well remember. 

Instead of bums, | found a lot of 
decently dressed and obviously re- 
spectable people sitting on the 
benches. After I had strolled about 
for a bit I began to catch on. These 
were people on their way to work. 
They had sat down on these benches 
in this sleazy dab of park to catch 
a breath of nearly fresh air and a 
glimpse of the dusty maple trees. 
They watched with obvious interest 
the stupid pigeons strutting about 
and devouring the bread provided 
for them. I wondered how they would 
have liked to hear my Delaware 
thrushes and In Sheridan 
Square, which must be just about 
the smallest park in the world, I saw 
people standing in line to secure seats 
on the small number of hard park 
benches provided. 

I have recently 
columns calling for the preservation 
of our national parks and national 
seashores. After two days in New 
York, I will not retract a 
said in favor of them. Most of the 


wrens. 


written a few 


word I 


people whom I saw in these tiny 
New York squares will 
Yosemite Valley or Yellowstone 
Park. We owe them something better 
than their crowded, dusty enclaves. 
Someday, perhaps, a mayor will be 
elected who will do something about 
it. He had better hurry. 

Meanwhile, New York is “too big, 
too crowded, too dirty, too noisy.” 
But it is still the most human and 
happy city I know. 


never see 
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SPAIN PONDERS 


EUROPEAN UNION 





By Ray Ala 


Talks with Lord Home stimulate Franco's thoughts on closer relations with his neighbors 


MaprID 

VEN SOME British officials were 
F conceding last week that some- 
thing ought to be about 
Whitehall’s agonizing schizophrenia. 
British civil servants in Africa and 


done 


Asia were toiling manfully to bury 
colonialism and earn the friendship 
of their And 


Britain’s diplomats, striving to win 


former subjects. 
Western European goodwill, were re- 
joicing that they had at last suc- 
ceeded in instructing Premier Harold 
Macmillan in the facts of European 
life: The Cabinet had finally decided 
to apply for membership in the Com- 
mon Market just as soon as the 
Tories” subject 
could be brought up to scratch. 

But against this 
Foreign Lord Home, 
heralded quite unaccountably by 
Home Secretary R. A. Butler, was 
making the rounds of Lisbon and 
Madrid and fawning on the unsteady 
Iberian dictatorships. Articulate Afri- 
cans and Asians, appalled by the 
Portuguese record in Angola, were 
outraged, and Indian Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru and other responsi- 
ble leaders protested loudly. Public 
opinion in northwest Europe, in the 
main anti-Franco and anti-Salazar, 
was shocked. Continental liberals 
and Socialists, in particular, who had 
been eager to facilitate British and 
Scandinavian membership in the 
Common Market in hopes of shifting 
its political center of gravity away 


education on _ the 


background, 
Secretary 





Ray ALan is a British correspondent 
who has reported on Europe, Africa 
and the Middle East for many years. 
The illustrations are by JuLie LEFF. 


from the clerical and ultra-conserva- 
tive right, sadly that 
Whitehall was up to its slippery old 
tricks again. 

What did Lord Home and Butler 
hope to achieve in Iberia that could 
possibly outweigh the harm they were 


concluded 





doing Britain? The Government-con- 
trolled French commented 
mockingly that Britain appeared to 
be desperately in need of support— 
any kind of support—as it prepared 
to negotiate admission to the Com- 
mon Market. Other French com- 
mentators suggested that Whitehall 
was preparing some kind of package 
deal whereby Britain, Portugal, Spain 
and Denmark would apply for simul- 


radio 


taneous admission in return for suit- 
able concessions, Danish diplomats 
quickly commented that, although 
Denmark would enter the Common 
Market if Britain joined, they would 
prefer not to be included in the deal. 


The Spaniards themselves were 
puzzled by the visit. All democracies 
are distasteful to General Franco and 
his supporters. But while France js 
at least nominally Catholic—and, in 
Madrid’s view, drifting decisively 
away from democracy—and _ the 
United States is rich, Britain has no 
such saving graces. 

British institutions are the very 
embodiment of the liberal, parlia- 
mentary and Protestant evils that 
Franco’s propagandists have been 
denouncing for 25 years; and be. 
sides, Britain occupies Gibraltar. (A 
Church catechism in use in Mediter- 
ranean tourist centers warns against 
British Protestants who, “like birds 
of prey,” are apt to swoop down on 
innocent Spaniards, Bible in hand, 
and subvert their faith.) Although 
supporters of the regime are grate: 
ful for any leverage that may help 
raise its international standing, their 
first reaction to the announcement of 
Lord Home’s visit was one of cynical 
amusement. 

British official circles deny that 
Lord Home gave General Franco 
any encouragement to apply for 
membership in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). Span- 
ish official sources agree, but they 
were undoubtedly left with the im 
pression that if the application were 
made Britain would support it. They 
say that Lord Home’s comments on 
Spain’s relations with the Wester 
Allies “rarely amounted to more than 
generalities”; he laid stress only on 
the need for closer Spanish associa- 
tion with the movement for West 
European economic integration, sug: 
gesting that Britain, Spain and other 
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“peripheral” states might advan- 
tageously coordinate their approaches 
to the six founding-members of the 
Common Market. 

The British Foreign Secretary ap- 
pears, however, to have convinced 
the Spaniards more of the weakness 
of Britain’s bargaining position than 
of the need for accepting British 
guidance. Official Madrid’s attitude 
tends to be: “If the British were in 
a strong position, they would not 
need us; and if they are not in a 
strong position, we don’t need them.” 


the issue of European eco- 
nomic integration, and his ministers 
are divided. Falange boss and Minis- 
ter of Labor José Solis Ruiz fears 
the dilution of the regime’s authori- 
tarian ideology by contact with 
liberal European capitalism and 
favors economic nationalism and 
isolationism. But autarchic policies 
brought Spain to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy in 1959 and obliged the 
Government to seek U.S, and Euro- 
pean financial aid and advice. Con- 
sequently, Solis’s views now carry 
less weight with the Caudillo than 
those of the ministers responsible for 
putting the Spanish economy back 
on its feet—notably Alberto Ullastres 
Calvo (Commerce) and Mariano 
Navarro Rubio (Finance). Both 
these advisers favor economic liberal- 
ization and membership in the Com- 
mon Market. 

Vatican diplomats, too, have urged 
General Franco to align himself with 
the “Inner Six,” and he is known 
Personally to covet the kind of 
international “respectability” that ad- 
mission to the European economic 
body would confer. But the Caudillo 
could not rule without the Falange, 
whose die-hards are already ac- 
cusing the “Europeanizing” ministers 
of opening the door to liberal ideas. 
What is more, he must doubt whether 
his resime can be adapted to meet 
the socio-political specifications of 
the “Six” without disintegrating. It 
is even rumored in Madrid, both in 
Falancist and in underground So- 


ite i FRANCO is undecided on 
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cialist circles, that two of Franco’s 
ministers and a small group of 
senior officials have reached an 
understanding with the monarchists 
and are seeking to refashion Spain’s 
economic institutions with the aim 
not only of facilitating integration 
with the Common Market but of pro- 
voking a crise du régime which will 
hasten Franco’s departure. 

The Monarchists are the most ac- 
tive underground group in Madrid. 
A majority of them are liberals who 
wish to establish a more or less 
parliamentary regime on something 
like the Belgian model. Their ranks 
have been swollen by many former 
Republicans who fear that the Church 
and the army would forcibly resist 
the re-establishment of a democratic 
republic but might accept a com- 
promise liberal Monarchist solution. 

Liberal Monarchists also favor 
Common Market membership as a 
means of exposing the regime to 
what they hope will be a fatal draft 
of economic liberalism and _institu- 
tional reform, and they claim that 
many of the Government’s senior ad- 





visers and officials support them. 
When Lord Home is mentioned, they 
shake their heads sadly. One of the 
leaders of Union Espanola, the liberal 
Monarchist underground organiza- 
tion, said: 

“We had hoped that the idea of 
a parliamentary monarchy in Spain 
might have attracted the British and 
encouraged them to give us a dis- 


creet measure of support. Both the 
fact and the manner of Lord Home’s 
visit, Butler’s statements and the 
Prime Minister’s remarks in Parlia- 
ment, show them to be either com- 
pletely misinformed or completely 
irresponsible—unless, of course, they 
just don’t want friends. Sometimes 
one has the impression that their 
chief concern is to appease those 
who despise them. They stake every- 
thing on the survival of an inade- 
quate and discredited regime and 
are then surprised when it is over- 


thrown.” 
U.S. prestige in Spanish liberal 
circles, which soared after last 


November’s Democratic victory, was 
deflated by outgoing Ambassador 
John Davis Lodge, an ardent ad- 
mirer of the Iberian dictators. But 
Spanish democrats are eager to con- 
cede that Lodge was, after all, a 
carry-over from the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, and their hopes are still 
high. An American official in Madrid 
said recently at a private gathering 
that he was convinced that when 
Franco dies or is overthrown, Wash- 
ington will not exert its influence 
in favor of another dictatorial or 
reactionary regime. “Latin America 
has taught us a lot,” he said. 

Spanish opposition groups have 
circulated throughout the country 
(illegally, since it was banned by 
Franco’s censorship) President Ken- 
nedy’s reply to a congratulatory let- 
ter from exiled democrat Pablo 
Casals, the world-renowned cellist. 
Anxiously, pathetically, they have 
submitted it to word-by-word exe- 
gesis, contrasting its warmth, its in- 
sistence on the defense of freedom, 
with the curt officialese of a parallel 
reply to a message from General 
Franco. But the possibility that 
Washington might have approved 
Lord Home’s Iberian expedition 
worries them. Is Kennedy, they ask, 
about to betray their hopes as so 
many other Western leaders have 
done? Or has he merely delegated 
to Britain the chore of keeping minor 
dictators happy while he negotiates 
with more dynamic partners? 
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Breakdown at 


Evian-les-Bains 


By Sal Tas 


EVIAN-LES-BAINS 
pw BREAKDOWN of the peace 
talks being held here between 
the French government and the Al- 
gerian National Liberation Front 
(FLN) has provided both sides with 
a period of re-evaluation. There is 
general agreement, however, that pro- 
longed stalling must be avoided; 
neither party is anxious to see all- 
out war flare up again in the North 
African territory. 

It seems clear that the decision 
to break off negotiations was made 
by General de Gaulle, who obviously 
thought the move would force a 
modification of FLN demands. But 
its primary effect has been to increase 
and intensify the French President’s 
difficulties, 
the 
French draftees in Algeria (who are 
happy about the lull in fighting 
brought about by de Gaulle’s uni- 
lateral cease-fire proclamation just 
before the beginning of the talks), 
and the colons (who consider the 


Tension is rising between 


interruption a sign of victory). In 
addition, the Right-wing Army of- 
ficers who oppose the General’s Al- 
gerian policy are now gloating that 
the FLN cannot be brought to terms 
peacefully. 

The FLN also has little to gain 
the present The 
Moslem masses in Algeria, over 
which it has no direct control, are 
impatient; a single spark could bring 
them into the streets and ignite a 
full-fledged communal war between 
Moslem activists and French ultras. 
True, the FLN was born of war and 
war is its natural element, but the 
rebel leaders know that their long- 


from stalemate. 
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term strength lies in the political 
arena and not on the battlefield. 

Nevertheless, a lack of political 
experience brought the rebels to the 
conference table intent on nothing 
less than complete victory. They 
couched their proposals in legalistic, 
rather than political terms. Stubborn- 
ly, they insisted on immediate agree- 
ment to all their demands, and of- 
fered little hope of concession or 
compromise. 

The French, fearful of losing face, 
were equally obstinate. They won a 
minor propaganda point by decree- 
ing a cease-fire before the talks be- 
gan, but the victory was not worth 
the trouble it caused. The French 
surprised the rebels and, 
since they were unable to counter 
with a similar move, it made them 
angry. If the cease-fire had been in- 
troduced during the conference as 
a concession, it probably would have 
had the desired conciliatory effect 
on the rebels. 

De Gaulle’s failure to recognize 
the FLN as the sole representative of 
the Algerian people also reflected 
unnecessary adamancy. After all, the 


action 


Evian conference itself constituted a 
form of recognition. Why should the 
French refuse to acknowledge official- 
ly that the men facing them across 
the conference table would be the 
masters of a future independent Al- 
geria? 

Finally, French refusal to sur- 
render control of the Sahara was 
not very realistic. France is bound 
to lose political control of the region 
once Algeria becomes independent. 
It would have been better to press 
for economic guarantees (which the 


rebels might have granted as a con- 
cession) in the Sahara than to hold 
out against the inevitable. 

The French say they will reopen 
the conference soon. They hope the 
Algerians will return to Evian pre. 
pared to discuss concrete issues and 


to make some compromises. The 
rebels say they are busy working up 
a number of dossiers which contain 
enough concrete points for fruitful 
negotiations. 

The future of the 
munity in Algeria is perhaps the most 
important and most intricate prob- 
lem to be settled. The Algerians were 
apparently impressed by the French 


French com- 


delegation’s insistence on protection 
of the colons’ rights in the territory. 
While they refuse to offer collective 
guarantees which might make the 
French community an alien body 
within an independent Algeria, they 
are sincerely searching for an ac: 
ceptable solution. 

The question of military bases is 
also a difficult one. The FLN—in 
the typical fashion of French-edu- 
cated people — 
proached the problem from a legal- 
istic point of view. It was determined 
not to permit military “enclaves” 
under foreign sovereignty in Al 
gerian territory. But the rebels are 
amenable to the idea of leasing 
military bases to France—an im: 
portant point for de Gaulle. 

Whatever the existing problems. 
however, there are signs, fortunately. 
that neither side wishes to widen the 
existing gulf. Perhaps both the 
French and the Algerian rebels have 
even learned something from the 
breakdown at Evians. 
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By Charles Meeking 


STRUGGLE FOR 
WEST NEW GUINEA 


Three-nation conflict of interest beclouds island's future 


QUEENSCLIFF, AUSTRALIA 
HE ISLAND of New Guinea, so 
i from the centers of world 
turmoil, is potentially an even greater 
source of trouble in Southeast Asia 
than Laos. This land of fewer than 
3 million people, many of whom are 
sill primitive head-hunters, is the 
focus of the conflicting interests of 
Indonesia, the Netherlands and Aus- 
tralia. What is more, the situation 
is of extreme interest to Mainland 
China—as well as to the increasing 
number of Communists in Indonesia, 
including a large group of the three 
million Chinese in the 
East Indian archipelago. 

In 1949 the Dutch surrendered 
sovereignty over the Netherlands East 
Indies to the Republic of Indonesia 
after four years of intermittent war- 
fare. But they refused to leave New 
Guinea’s western half, which had 
heen part of the Indies. Indonesia has 
since unsuccessfully claimed sover- 
eignty in West New Guinea (which 
it calls “West Irian”) on moral 
grounds and because of the close re- 
lationship between the two peoples. 

Its claim has received support 
from almost all of the Asian coun- 
tries and the new African nations, 
as well as from Communist China 
and the Soviet Union. (Only two 
weeks ago, during President Sukar- 
no’s visit to Moscow, the Soviets re- 
afirmed their support of Indonesia’s 


“overseas” 








CHarres MEEKING, an Australian 
journalist, often visits the East Indies 
and regularly follows events there. 
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position.) Indonesia has also been 
backed by some European and South 
American nations, but as yet has 
failed to secure the two-thirds ma- 
jority necessary in the United Na- 
tions General Assembly to command 
a reopening of the question. 

The eastern half of New Guinea 
is controlled by nearby Australia, 
partly through a League of Nations 
mandate (now administered through 
the UN Trusteeship system) and 
partly through sovereignty. In 1947 
and 1948, the Labor government of 
Australia built up a reservoir of good 
will in Indonesia by obtaining UN 
intervention to stop the bloody 
“police action” of the Dutch in that 
country; the Government then of- 
fered early recognition to the new 
nation when independence was de- 
clared. The Liberal (conservative) 
government under Robert G. Menzies 
which took office late in 1949 rein- 
forced these good relations by 
sponsoring Indonesia’s membership 
in the UN. 

Subsequently, however, the Men- 
zies government backed the Dutch 
decision to remain in West New 
Guinea. This stand apparently 
stemmed from a fear of Communist 
take-over in Indonesia, a country 
of much political and economic in- 
stability in the 1950s when the num- 
ber of local Communists grew con- 
siderably. If West New Guinea were 
part of a Communist Indonesia, it 
would bring the Communists to the 
frontier of Australian New Guinea, 
a danger which is not yet fully ap- 


preciated in Australia, where there 
is little popular understanding of In- 
donesia’s enormous natural resources 
and manpower (population: 90 mil- 
lion). 

The Dutch continue to deny that 
Indonesia has either a legal or a 
moral claim to West New Guinea, 
and to build up military, naval and 
air forces, despite misgivings in the 
Netherlands both as to the ethics of 
the stand and the serious financial 
drain on the European nation’s re- 
sources, The Indonesians, who de- 
scribe New Guinea rather dramatical- 
ly as “a dagger aimed at Indonesia’s 
heart,” have built up possibly larger 
forces in the nearby Halmahera 
Islands, facing New Guinea. 

Not long ago, too, the Dutch an- 
nounced that they were embarking 
on a “crash program” of educating 
a native elite in West New Guinea 
which would be able to decide its 
own future when given independence 
in about 10 years. This move has 
both increased Indonesian indigna- 
tion, prompting greater strictures 
against Dutch capital and nationals 
in Indonesia, and embarrassed the 
Australian government which has its 
own plans for eastern New Guinea. 

Australia, with substantial invest- 
ments in east New Guinea, has been 
talking for some time of eventual in- 
dependence there, but has also stated 
that at least 25 years will be needed 
to raise the general level of educa- 
tion to the point of self-determination 
and self-government. Progress in edu- 
cation and health services has been 
slow, largely because of meager 
Australian resources, and there has 
been. no official indication of what 
sort of an independent state is en- 
visaged. There have been unofficial 
suggestions for a Melanesian Federa- 
tion, comprising both halves of New 
Guinea as well as the Solomons, but 
such a state would not be eco- 
nomically viable for many decades, 
and its defense and economy would 
present headaches for Australia and 
other nations anxious to see its in- 
dependence preserved, 

In these circumstances, Australia 








continues to back Dutch sovereignty 
in West New Guinea, although it is 
well aware that Indonesian Com- 
munists long ago jumped on the 
“West Irian” bandwagon, and con- 
solidated their influence with Presi- 
dent Sukarno and the voters. When 
General Abdul Haris Nasution, In- 
donesia’s Defense Minister, recently 
visited Canberra to seek an as- 
surance of Australian neutrality in 
the Indonesian-Dutch dispute, he was 
told by Prime Minister Menzies that 
Australia would continue to recog- 
nize Dutch sovereignty in West New 
Guinea, “with all that such recogni- 
tion involves,” and that Australia 
could not reasonably or successfully 
be asked to reverse this recognition. 
Australia, he was informed, stood 
firmly on the principle of self-deter- 
mination for the area. 

Menzies did repeat an_ earlier 
understanding that if a peaceful 
settlement were reached between the 
Netherlands and Indonesia, then 
Australia would recognize any agree- 
ment—something of a contradiction 
to its “self-determination” stand. 
The Labor opposition endorsed this 
view and supported continued Dutch 
occupancy of West New Guinea. 
Labor insisted, however, that it did 
not consider the Netherlands had the 
right to transfer sovereignty, and that 
the Papuan people of West New 
Guinea alone had the right to 
determine their own future—as had 
the Papuans of east New Guinea 
eventually. 


ARGELY As A result of Australian 
L support for the Dutch in the 
last decade, this nation and its allies 
have suffered a number of losses. 
They have sacrificed much of In- 
donesia’s earlier friendship, and with 
it the opportunity to help Indonesia 
establish firm administration and 
political and economic stability. They 
could probably have secured a non- 
aggression pact between Indonesia 
and Australia, strategically valuable 
to both in resisting future Communist 
aggression from the north; and they 
might have persuaded Indonesia to 
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accept a shared trusteeship of West 
New Guinea, perhaps with the help 
of the United States and the Nether- 
lands, with Indonesia’s future sover- 
eignty over the disputed area as- 
sured. 

In the same period, Australia has 
incurred much criticism in Asia, even 
from its Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization (SEATO) allies, pro- 
viding the Communist Chinese with 
a strong argument which they have 
continually employed in their subver- 
sion campaign in Southeast Asia. 
Australia’s policy, too, has indirectly 
played into the hands of the In- 
donesian Communists, who 10 years 
ago were a small and discredited 
group, and has gained nothing for 
Australia in the way of security. For 





if ever there were a Communist at- 
tack on Australia it would not come 
across the rugged island of New 
Guinea. Even if Indonesia were to 
turn Communist, the small Dutch 
forces in West New Guinea would be 
no protection for Australia against 
attack from the other nearby islands 
of Indonesia. 

The policies of “self-determina- 
tion” in both ends of New Guinea is 
also subject to criticism, ignoring 
the high moral tone adopted by both 
the Dutch and Australian govern- 
ments. 

In surrendering their sovereignty 
over the rest of Indonesia, the 
Dutch made no pretense of con- 
cern of 
example, for the Dyaks of Borneo 
or the Malanesians of the Moluccas 
or Spice Islands, off the Western tip 
of New Guinea. At present they plan 
no democratic move in West New 
Guinea, but merely a transfer of 


“self-determination,” for 


power to a small and unrepresenta. 


tive group of Papuans on the 
island. 
In Australia’s mandated New 


Guinea the pace is slower and better, 
and the objective less clearly defined, 
but the purpose is to get rid of 
expensive “colonial” embarrassment, 
In Government circles there is a 
good deal of concern over the wel- 
fare of the native people, and 
anxiety, not entirely unselfish, that 
the people will prove able to achieve 
stable self-government. But not many 
of the white settlers, who are mainly 
Australians, concur. 

In fact, there is considerable 
racial discrimination between white 
and native in West New Guinea and 
the newly reconstituted Legislative 
Council has been given the task of 
removing all discriminatory sections 
from the territory’s laws, This un- 
savory issue has not escaped notice 
either in Indonesia or in Peking. It 
will doubtless be used against Aus- 
tralia when the issue becomes “hot” 
again, whether in the UN or else- 
where. 

Throughout the prolonged Dutch. 
Indonesian argument the U.S. has 
remained 
from both sides for support. Wash- 
ington appreciates Dutch member. 
ship in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, but also realizes the 
dangers implicit in encouraging In 
donesia’s friendship with the Com 
munist bloc. 

Considerable American assistance 
has been given to Indonesia in re 
cent years. Perhaps the greatest help 
would be for the U.S. to take the 
initiative in persuading both Holland 
and Australia that a peaceful trans 
fer of West New Guinea sovereignty 
to Indonesia is necessary. Such a 
policy offers the best assurance not 
merely of peace in the area, but of 
a strong and stable Indonesian re 
gime, able to exploit the riches of 
the archipelago in the true interests 
of its large population, and will 
ing to resist both the wiles and the 
threats of the Communists from the 
north, 
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The South's Uneasy Moderates 


CCORDING TO THE 1960 census, 
A there are 3.2 million people 
in the sovereign state of Alabama. 
A little less than a million of them 
are Negroes, leaving the whites in 
a majority of almost two-and-a-half 
to one. The state has nearly 25,000 
teachers and more than 3,700 
clergymen and religious workers of 
various denominations. 

These population figures and 
categories are more important than 
the number of Federal marshals 
who were recently withdrawn from 
Alabama, and more important than 
the Federal officials who might be 
sent there in the future. The Gov- 
ernment is committed to protect the 
constitutional rights of citizens in 
any state, including Alabama, and 
including the right to move about 
freely. Law enforcement officers 
brought in from the outside might 
have been able to quell disturbances 
and even avert new flashes of 
violence during last month’s crisis 
over bus transportation through the 
state. But the underlying problem 
can only be solved by the Ala- 
bamans themselves. 

It is inconceivable that the ma- 
jority of the State’s citizens con- 
done lawlessness or violence. There 
are decent, responsible citizens in 
the cities of Birmingham and Mont- 
gomery who deplored the brutal 
riots on two successive weekends 
against the passively stubborn ef- 
forts of a little band of Negro and 
non-Negro Freedom Riders to test 
their rights by riding in interstate 
buses through the South. 

After the first instance of savage- 
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By Edward P. Morgan 


ry in Montgomery, about 100 of 
the city’s leading citizens—doctors, 
lawyers, businessmen, civic leaders 
and others—met and unanimously 
passed a resolution which, while it 
“resented and condemned” what it 
called the Freedom Riders’ “act of 
provocation,” also declared that 
“we can never condone violence.” 
The resolution called on_ local, 
county and state authorities to take 
all necessary measures to maintain 
order. But the plea for peace fell 
like a feather on the angry mob 
which busied itself with fresh riots. 

It is understandable that the 
Montgomery moderates blamed the 
Freedom Riders for “provoking” 
the incidents. As one responsible 
Montgomery citizen put it privately, 
“the decent people felt a sense of 
relief when the U.S. marshals came 
in—but this was diluted by their 
feeling, right or wrong, that the 
Federal government had been, you 
might say, sponsoring the Freedom 
Riders.” For Washington did spon- 
sor them in the sense that it recog- 
nized their freedom to test their 
civil rights which, under the Con- 
stitution, are supposed to be equal 
with those of everybody else. 
Basically, that is all desegregation 
is: equality under the law. 

What many of us—not only 
Southerners—have not faced up to 
is the fact that any Federal official 
would be impeachable for a viola- 
tion of his oath of office if he did 
not enforce the principle of equality 
under the law. Dodging the issue 
by invoking a double standard of 
justice—one for the white man, one 
for the black—may be more preva- 
lent in the South but it cannot 
stand anywhere in the country ex- 
cept at our collective peril. Facing 


reality can be painful but, hearten- 
ingly enough, decent people are be- 
ginning to do so. The Montgomery 
moderates, it is reported, share an- 
other resentment—a rising feeling 
that the Freedom Riders were not 
the only “provocateurs.” Alabama’s 
political leaders, they believe, -from 
the Governor down, are also re- 
sponsible for last month’s ugly out- 
burst, since they have been saying 
that desegregation would 
come to the State. 

In Alabama and every 
corner of the Republic, desegrega- 
tion, that is, equality under the law, 
is inevitable—not instantaneous, but 


never 


other 


bama has prospered greatly: In- 
dustrial growth has set a new 
record; per capita income more 
than doubled between 1950 and 
1960. Yet how profitable is this 
prosperity, how viable this growth, 
in a state nearly a million of whose 
citizens are not truly free? 

This is the rupture of values, 
these are the double standards we 
have to deal with. Nobody who has 
not seceded from his senses can 
argue that the price in shame we 
paid for the acts of those sick, 
sorry minority groups of hoodlums 
was one the U.S. could afford. 

The tragedy is that apparently 
not a single elected official in the 
state of Alabama feels he can say 
that, though a number of them 
must know in their hearts it is true. 
They can discover and articulate 
that truth if the people of Alabama 
will help them, if the decent ma- 
jority will end its silence, if the 
preachers will preach and the teach- 
ers will teach what we are all sup- 
posed to know, that demagoguery 
is not a synonym for democracy. 


inevitable. In the last decade Ala- 
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Should the Government give 





Aid to Religious Schools? 


By Robert Lekachman 


HE CURRENT Congressional debate over aid to edu- 
te differs significantly from the battles on this 
issue of the past 15 years. This time it appears probable 
that a measure will actually be passed by Congress and 
signed by the President. In its present form, the legisla- 
tion will grant $2.4 billion over a three-year period to 
public elementary and secondary schools for construc- 
tion, teachers’ salaries, or both. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Catholic efforts 
to share in public assistance to education are especially 
determined. The original Catholic strategy seemed de- 
signed to include construction aid in the general bill 
for school support which Representative Frank Thompson 
(D.-N.J.) introduced on behalf of the Administration. 
But in the last few months Catholics have decided not 
to push for alteration of the Thompson Bill, which is 
limited to public schools. Instead, they are centering 
their hopes upon amendment of the National Defense 
Education Act (NDEA) so as to permit the appropriation 
of funds for the construction of buildings in which 
mathematics, science and languages are to be taught to 
parochial and private school students. 

Thus the Catholic spokesmen have temporarily dimin- 
ished the sectarian heat generated by the issue of Gov- 
ernment aid to non-public schools. With their new 
approach they have to some extent succeeded in dis- 
guising the fact that it is the form and not the 
principle of aid to parochial education which has been 
altered. The strategy also has other advantages. The 
national defense rubric is convenient, patriotic and 
highly ambiguous. If the definitions are sufficiently 
charitable, what kind of educational activity, even driving 
instruction and cooking classes, does not promote the 
national defense? And since the NDEA already in- 
cludes some benefits to parochial schools, what is in- 
volved, it can be maintained, is not a new principle but 
simply the extension of an old one. 

It is probably accurate to say that until this year 
the drive for public aid to non-public schools was es- 
sentially a Catholic cause. Opposed to it were most 
Protestants, including many of the Lutherans who sup- 
port their own parochial schools; secularists of all 
stripes; and the entire Jewish community, which has 
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traditionally preferred the state to keep its hands off 
religious education. But possibly because more Protes- 
tants have become interested in religious education, and 
possibly because Jewish confidence in the security of 
their own place in the American scheme of things has 
increased, it is no longer correct to describe the school 
aid debate as one between Catholics on the one side 
and the rest of the nation on the other. 

The trend of Jewish opinion, on which the Catholics 
count, is represented by the testimony of Rabbi Morris 
Sherer of the ultra-Orthodox Agudath Israel before a 
House Education and Labor Subcommittee. Speaking for 
this group, Rabbi Sherer allied himself closely with the 
“ . . we strongly support Federal 
aid to parochial schools. . . . The Jewish parent who 
sends his child to a parochial school has to make many 
sacrifices. These parents should not be unduly 
penalized for practicing the exercise of their free choice, 
implicit in the American way of life, to educate their 
children in accordance with their religious conscience.” 

The ultimate impact of the realignment of opinion on 
Congress is not yet certain. But it is obvious that the 
chances are now better than ever before for some legisla- 
tion which will give a measure of aid to parochial and 
private schools. A self-confident Catholic community, 
a split Protestant and Jewish community and a con- 
venient cover of national defense, amount in sum to three 
political circumstances which will make it difficult for 
all but the most principled of big city Congressmen to 
resist the pressure for a favorable vote. 


Catholic position: 


HY SHOULD such legislation not be passed? As 

Catholics and their non-Catholic supporters have 
argued, parents who send their children to Catholic. 
Jewish, Lutheran or Episcopalian schools bear a heavy 
financial burden. Far from incidentally, they also relieve 
the community at large of the expenses involved in 
educating the children of the religious, Simple fairness 
might envisage a lightening of our neighbor’s burden 
even when we differ from his opinions. 

In Catholic theology this commonsense conclusion 
draws heavy reinforcement from the concept of dis 
tributive justice. To the Catholic, it is plain that the 
right of the parent to educate his child is superior t0 
the right of state to conduct such an education. This 
natural parental right is outraged when the state collects 
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taxes from Catholic parents and uses these taxes to sup- 
port schools to which the Catholic cannot in good con- 
science send his children. What would accord with the 
canons of justice, as the Catholic theologian under- 
stands them, would be the use of Catholic taxes to sup- 
port the kind of school Catholics favor—the parochial 
school. 

More than neighborliness and abstract conceptions of 
justice point to public aid for parochial education. 
There are also the facts of life. The Catholic community 
has grown in size and influence. It has defied an old 
taboo by assisting in the election of one of its own to 
the Presidency. And it has won the sympathy of some 
Jews and Protestants in its claims for assistance to 
meet the mounting burdens of conducting its own schools. 

Nevertheless, Americans should be very sure of what 
they are doing before they yield to the combined pres- 
sures of good will, political reality and religious ad- 
vantage. The first argument against aid to religious 
schools is Constitutional. To the layman in the law at 
least, authoritative Catholic statements on the meaning 
of Catholic education make it obvious that aiding 
parochial schools is truly aiding the Catholic faith— 
a violation of the First Amendment. To take a single 
example, Pius XI, in the encyclical “On the Christian 
Education of Youth,” declared: “. . . there can be 
no true education which is not wholly directed to man’s 
lat end. . . . From this it follows that the so-called 
‘neutral’ or ‘lay’ school, from which religion is ex- 
cluded, is contrary to the fundamental principles of 
education.” (Italics mine, R. L.) 

Lest there be any mistake, Pius XI made it very 
plain indeed that the aims of religion cannot be achieved 
simply by adding sacred to secular instruction, as one 
might add history to geography in a school curriculum. 
No school is to be considered a “fit place for Catholic 
students” unless “. . . all the teaching and the whole 
organization of the school, and its teachers, syllabus and 
textbooks in every branch be regulated by the Christian 
spirit, under the direction and material supervision of 
the Church.” If this concept of education pervades 
parochial school training, support for the parochial 
school appears within the meaning of the First Amend- 
ment to be “an establishment of religion.” 

The Supreme Court has recognized this identity of 
Catholic education and Catholic religion. In the famous 
case of Everson vs. Board of Education (1947), the 
Court’s majority had this to say: 

“The ‘establishment of religion’ clause of the First 
Amendment means at least this: Neither a state nor the 
Federal Government can set up a church. Neither can 
pass laws which aid one religion, aid all religions, or 
prefer one religion over another. . . . No tax in any 
amoun!. large or small, can be levied to support any 
religious activities or institutions, whatever they may 
be called, or whatever form they may adopt to teach 
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or practice religion. . . . In the words of Jefferson, 
the clause against establishment of religion by law was 
intended to erect ‘a wall of separation between Church 
and State.’” (Italics mine. R. L.) 

Taken literally, these words shut the door against 
the use of tax money to support religious education in 
any manner whatsoever. Unfortunately, the Court’s voice 
has not always been equally clear. Indeed, in this very 
decision it affirmed (5-4) the constitutionality of using 
tax funds to transport children to and from parochial 
schools, More recently, in the Zorach decision (1952), 
Justice William O. Douglas Jr. delivered himself of a 
frequently cited dictum to the effect that “. . . we are 
a religious people whose institutions presuppose the 
existence of a Supreme Being.” To say the least, the 
dictum was not in the spirit of the “wall of separation” 
metaphor. Certainly those of us who are not constitu- 
tional attorneys have no reason to be sure that a future 
Supreme Court could not identify constitutional warrants 
for including parochial schools under the NDEA. 





The constitutional argument against aid to parochial 
schools is therefore highly precarious, particularly since 
any supporter of such aid might suggest justly that 
the law be passed and the Supreme Court be granted 
the chance to rule upon its constitutionality. In fact, far 
too much of the current resistance to parochial aid has 
been legalistic, and too little has based itself upon the 
social utility of the public school and the social dis- 
advantages of extending the religious schools. 

There are strong practical reasons for believing that 
public assistance to religious schools will severely damage 
the public schools. The spirit of denominational rivalry 
will stimulate the founding of a host of religious schools. 
The consequence will be a fragmenting of the school- 
age population among Protestant schools run by dozens 
of sects, Catholic schools, Jewish schools operated by at 
least three major groups, and public schools. The public 
school would run the grave risk of becoming a minority 
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school, inadequately supported from public funds, and 
unfavorably regarded by the community at large. 

The public school has been too serviceable an in- 
stitution to encourage such developments. Now, as 
earlier in our history, public schools permit and en- 
courage educational experiment, promote mutual toler- 
ance and understanding, and open to the child all of 
the intellectual options from which he will choose as an 
adult. Of course, “the” public school is not a single 
school. True to the American attachment to local 
autonomy, boards of education in cities, towns and 
villages scattered through 50 states administer many 
thousands of separate school systems. Without question 
some of these boards are unqualified, unrepresentative 
and biased. But their membership can be changed either 
by local election or, as in New York, by the action of 
elected officials. 

Inherent in the system at its best are flexibility, 
adaptability to local circumstances and ease of experi- 
ment. Although the public schools of New York City 
are routinely traduced, they anxiously provide for the 
backward, the talented, the average and even the de- 
linquent. There are trade schools for some and the Bronx 
High School of Science, Stuyvesant, Brooklyn Tech and 
the High School of Music and Art for others. Through- 
out the country, new techniques can receive a speedier 
hearing because local autonomy is considerable and 
school boards can make their own mixtures of progressive 
and conservative elements. No doubt, the religious school 
also can experiment. But in practice it is conservative and 
hostile to change. During the tenure of Father Ford, 
the very rarity of the progressive character of the Corpus 
Christi parochial school pointed the moral. 


FFECTIVE DEMOCRACY demands a delicate balance 

between variety and the shared experience. Since 
democracy is a system which endures because its citizens 
learn at the least to tolerate each other and at the best 
to understand each other, any social agency which brings 
child or adult into association with others whose habits 
and beliefs differ from his does a service to public en- 
lightenment. Only recently and incompletely have we 
given up attacking our neighbors because they are 
Catholics or Jews; we have not ceased to attack them 
because they are Negroes. Democracy is a difficult sys- 
tem, tolerance is an irksome virtue and understanding 
is a demanding task. Is there any place except the class- 
room where the rich and poor, the white and the 
Negro, the Jew and the Catholic, the immigrants and 
the Daughters of American Revolution can learn to put 
up with each other? 

No one needs to be reminded that the public schools 
do not measure up to their own ideals. De facto segre- 
gation by color in Harlem and by income in Scarsdale, 
Great Neck and like communities exemplify serious de- 
fects. But the remedy cannot sensibly be the encourage- 


ment of additional lines of demarcation among children, 
It should lie in improvement of the public school itself, 

The final argument for the public school is the mogt 
important of all to the continued health of our society, 
The public school takes as its delicate and difficult task 
the teaching of the elements of human history, English 
writing and basic computation to start with, and a great 
deal more later, while observing a due neutrality about 
the ultimate ends of man. The religious and philosophical 
neutrality which suffuses the public school ideal carries 
with it an implication of large consequence—nothing 
less than the existence of unsettled questions, unresolved 
dilemmas of human behavior and an incomplete human 
capacity to answer all questions. At its very best, the 
student begins to perceive that “truth” in human affairs 
evolves and changes. 

This view of truth is sympathetic to democracy and 
human diversity and hostile to premature certainty and 
careless dogmatism. But the child in the religious school 
is likely to encounter a contrasting conception of life’s 
verities. He is told that the answers to a wide range 
of questions must be taken as settled. Is not the danger 
really that the ethical, religious and philosophical cer- 
tainty which he imbibes as a child will carry over to the 
notions of politics and society which he embraces as 
an adult? It is all too easy for the religiously trained 
child to become settled in his beliefs too early and too 
completely. Too much in our society conspires to termi- 
nate thought—television, the mass media and organiza- 
tional pressure. To weaken the public school is to 
weaken one of the few remaining institutions which 
promote cultural diversity, openness and new experience. 

This is a very old case indeed for the public school. 
But for me it remains conclusive. Whatever the decisions 
of the Delphic Nine on our Supreme Court, a concern 
for the health of our society should make us very sus 
picious of any measure which opens the door to re 
ligious aid. Once the principle is conceded, it is hard 
to see what will check its application in extent and 
kind. Since funds are limited and sectarian rivalry at 
most only dampened, aid to religious education will 
lead to a proliferation of religious schools, weaker public 
schools and an increase of sectarian pressure upon our 
public life. 

Hence there is every reason to preserve the historic 
American compromise. This compromise is not unl 
generous. It offers churches and their schools tax exemp- 
tion. In the past generation, its terms have been stretched 
to include school lunches, bus transportation and oc: 
casional textbooks. Strictly speaking, these aids already 
violate the principle of church-state separation. But there 
are relatively few Americans prepared to mount the 
barricades in order to eliminate these customary privi- 
leges. To go beyond this compromise, however, em 
dangers public education itself. Now fs the time and 
Congress is the place where this fight will be won or lost. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Too Many Eggs 
In the Moon Basket 


CHAMBERLIN 


SOVIET PROFESSOR, so the story 
A goes, was delivering an en- 
thusiastic lecture to his class on the 
possibilities of travel in outer space. 
“Soon,” he cried, “you will be able 
to take off in rockets for Mars, for 
Venus, for the moon.” Whereupon 
a timid voice piped up: “All very 
good, Professor. But when can we 
travel to Vienna and Paris?” 

It is high time that some not so 
timid voices were raised in America 
asking for a convincing justification 
of the huge expenditure involved in 
President Kennedy’s proposal to send 
an American to the moon and back 
before the end of this decade. Sel- 
dom has such a big project been 
officially proposed with so little ad- 
vance explanation of its military and 
scientific utility. There was no such 
reasoned exposition in the President’s 
message to Congress, only a rather 
vague allusion to the propaganda 
value of getting someone to the moon 
ahead of the Russians. 

I have discussed the matter with 
a number of qualified scientists and 
I have yet to hear a serious defense 
of the “moon-shoot” in terms of over- 
Whelming military strategic advan- 
tage. Even the scientific possibilities 
seem limited. Until and unless there 
is a convincing statement from some 
responsible political or scientific fig- 
ure, proving conclusively that Amer- 
ica’s national security would be 
greatly enhanced by despatching and 
recovering a moon-bound astronaut, 
the project seems open to challenge 
a a serious misallocation of na- 
tional resources. 

The total cost of the operation 
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seems likely to run into tens of bil- 
lions of dollars. And of course we do 
not have tens of billions lying idle 
in the Treasury, waiting to be spent. 
The idyllic condition of an unspent 
surplus in the Treasury did exist 
once, in an earlier phase of the 
American Republic, when the func- 
tions of government were infinitely 
more limited than they are now. It 
is not likely to recur. 

Huge expenditure on the moon 
project will not only bear heavily on 
American 
means most of the American popula- 
tion), but—and this is more serious 
—it may well represent a weakening 
and crippling of other programs far 
more vital to national defense. We 
do not possess an unlimited supply 
of qualified engineers, scientists and 
skilled workers. What is spent on 
trying to reach the moon is sub- 
tracted from other projects which, to 
a layman at least, seem far more es- 
sential to national security. Suppose, 
instead, we sped up our output of 
Polaris submarines, multiplied our 
missile bases, developed a reliable 
anti-missile missile and took serious- 
ly in hand the build-up of nuclear 
weapons power in France, in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and in 
every European ally willing and able 
to assume the responsibility. 

Surely intensive concentration on 
such projects would have a far more 
deterrent effect on Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev’s roving ambi- 
tions than would the placing of an 
American on the 
moon. The international situation is 
too serious to warrant the assignment 
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of a large slice of national resources 
to the realization of a project which 
seems little more than a propaganda 
gimmick. 

Making an American the first in- 
habitant of the earth to touch base 
on the moon will not make Berlin 
safer against Soviet aggression or 
stop the advance of Communist in- 
filtration and subversion in South- 
east Asia and other vulnerable areas. 
On the contrary, the expense involved 
would weaken measures which could 
make America’s military posture con- 
siderably more impressive than it is 
at present. 

With all the proliferating commit- 
tees that exist, with all the confer- 
ences, official and unofficial, that are 
held up and down the land, with all 
the books, some of them going in 
heavily for mathematical formulas 
that are pretty arid going for the 
lay reader, it seems surprising that 
the simple and highly important sub- 
ject of national priorities has re- 
ceived little serious attention. If this 
were not the case, the current moon 
mania would have been subjected 
to more critical and _ searching 
scrutiny. 

To act in haste is often to repent 
in leisure. The United States is not 
yet committed to the “moon-shoot” 
project. There is still time for in- 
terested citizens to put questions, for 
the relevant Congressional commit- 
tees to hold extensive hearings, for 
the whole issue of whether a shot for 
the moon deserves top 
priority to be thrashed out. 

The question should not be al- 
lowed to rest with the proposition 
that it would be a triumph of Ameri- 
can scientific and engineering skill, 
flattering to national pride, to place 
an American on the moon before a 
Soviet citizen makes it. The issue is 
rather whether there are not more 
vital and essential claims on our re- 
sources for projects that would 
minister far more to our security. 
When so much cries out to be ac- 
complished on earth, is it wise to 
put so many of our eggs in the moon 
basket? 
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The Innocence of Henry Miller 


By Stanley Edgar Hyman 


FTER 27 YEARS, Henry Miller’s first and most 

famous book, Tropic of Cancer (Grove Press, 
318 pp., $7.50), has finally achieved publication in 
Miller’s country. Its appearance deserves an uncritical 
welcome and our thanks for the courage (and commer- 
cial shrewdness) of Grove Press, which, as I write, is 
contesting the book’s banning from the mails. In her 
1934 preface, Anais Nin warns against turning the 
“critical eye” on “a naked book such as this,” and de- 
fines its function as liberation. If Tropic of Cancer had 
been published here in the *30s, amid the dreary wastes 
of proletarian literature, it might have had a liberating 
effect. By the time I read it, in the *40s, it had become 
an anachronism. Now, in the 60s, who can say what 
effect, if any, it will have? 

After writing Tropic of Cancer, Miller went on to 
a series of Paris-published books, increasingly dishonest 
fantasies of Olympian virility and sexual athleticism; and 
another series of books of rather mixed value, published 
here, criticizing the culture. In recent years he has 
settled at Big Sur in California, become a proud father 
and turned as soft and sentimental as the rest of us, 
struggling to keep the children from learning dirty 
words. 

When he wrote Tropic of Cancer, Miller may have 
been just as soft inside, but he had a carapace. The 
book tells of his life as an impoverished writer and 
sponge in Paris. As autobiography, it is often relentless- 
ly honest, describing the shifts by which he lived, from 
theft to posing for pornographic photographs, and neg- 
lecting few details (“My stool is always full of blood”). 
Miller luxuriates in sordidness with a kind of gourman- 
dise: “I pause a few minutes to drink in the full squalor 
of the scene”; “I had been coming back to this quarter, 
attracted by certain leprous streets which only revealed 
their sinister splendor when the light of day had oozed 
away.” 

Mixed with the autobiography are long passages of 
violent rhetoric: fantasies about American women, dia- 
tribes against Paris, rantings about the state of the 
world. The third major element consists of stories of 
his friends and acquaintances: the eccentricities of an 
Indian who supported Miller but treated him like a 
servant; the busy sex lives of half-a-dozen American 
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expatriates; the ludicrous teachers at a school in Dijon 
where Miller briefly taught. 

The voice is insistently prophetic, but the message 
seems remarkably shallow. In his worshipful introduction 
to the Grove edition, Karl Shapiro says that he had 
planned to compile a “bible” (to replace Holy Writ) 


from Miller’s writings, only to discover that the project | 


was already under way, and that one such scripture had 
already been published. As a guide to life, Miller offers 
us a number of formulas. He writes: “I made up my 
mind that I would hold on to nothing, that | would 
expect nothing, that henceforth I would live as an 
animal, a beast of prey, a rover, a plunderer.” At the 
same time, we are not to forget “above all, the ecstasy!” 
At the end of the book, when Miller has stolen five or 
six hundred dollars from his friend Carl, a “wonderful 
peace” descends on him, a true ecstasy of animality. 

As a political prophet, Miller seems equally inadequate. 
He warns that American materialism “will drag the 
whole world down to the bottomless pit”: “the ubiquitous 
bathtub, the five-and-ten-cent store bric-a-brac. the bustle, 
the efficiency, the machinery, the high wages, the free 
libraries, etc., etc.” Miller argues a kind of class war 
in which blood must flow, but it might better be catsup. 
At a concert, he thinks: “The woman with the red hat 
who is dozing over the rail—marvelous if she were to 
have a hemorrhage! If suddenly she spilled a bucketful 
on those stiff shirts below. Imagine these bloody no-ac- 
counts going home from the concert with blood on their 
dickies!” 

It is as a prophet of sexual liberation that Miller 
has been chiefly celebrated, but here too there are prob- 
lems. It is a liberation of monotonous promiscuity, an 
orgasm tabulation as mechanical as Kinsey’s. Whatever 
its dubious delights, this revolution is only for the male, 
since the role of women is to be inferior, passive con 
quests. The only triumph for the woman is the affirm 
tion of her own genitals, as with a whore named Germaine 
who became a life-giving symbol for Miller by a fetishis- 
tic worship of her own sex-organ: “stroking it with her 
two hands, caressing it, patting it, patting it.” Not very 
deeply repressed in Miller is a curious fastidiousness and 
prudery: he muses about “swell dames,” in whose lives 
a good deal is “sordid as any garbage can, only they 
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are lucky enough to be able to put covers over the can”; 
he reports with pleasure, of a friend who kicked his 
amorous wife in the belly, that it “took the wind out 
of her—and a bit of her sexy nonsense too.” 

Miller often seems more like a small boy telling 
whoppers than a sexual liberator. He constantly boasts 
of his emotional health in the book. “I am the happiest 
man alive,” he announces on the first page. “I keep 
thinking of my really superb health,” he remarks later. 
“It was healthy,” Lawrence Durrell has said of Tropic 
of Cancer, “where Céline and Lawrence were sick”— 
but who on earth would consult Lawrence Durrell on emo- 
tional health? “There must be something about a healthy 
Gentile that excites the Jewish mind,” Miller boasts, 
but this Jewish mind reserves judgment. 

Most of Miller’s sexual adventures in Tropic of Cancer 
are honest accounts of impotence or unconcern. A pas- 
sionate encounter with an American girl in a public 
lavatory includes a failure to penetrate her, and ends 
as they waltz out into the vestibule: “I come all over 
her beautiful gown and she’s sore as hell about it.” 
At another time Miller and his friend Van Norden share 
a 15-franc whore, but neither can achieve an erection, 
despite their determination to get their money’s worth. 
Later Miller goes home with a Negro girl from the 
telephone company, who falls sound asleep “as I was 
climbing over her,” and eventually Miller gives up and 
goes to sleep himself. When Miller returns to Paris after 
the Dijon teaching, he is offered a girl but isn’t in- 
terested: “I was too excited.” 

This low potency combines incongruously with the 
wildest sexual boasting (“I shoot hot bolts into you, 
Tania, | make your ovaries incandescent”). The one 
convincing sexual adventure described is an encounter 
with a prostitute, in which Miller is preoccupied with 
resisting her impatience (“I wanted to stretch it out. I 
wanted full value for my hundred francs”) while at the 
same time keeping a wary eye on the money in his 
pants pocket. 


em DEEPFST SEXUAL experiences in Tropic of Cancer 
are actually voyeuristic. Van Norden tells Miller 
that a few nights before he had trained a flashlight on 
a girl’s shaven genitals and stared at them for 10 minutes, 
and that fascinated study is the book’s key scene. When 
Miller and Van Norden tackle the 15-franc whore, Miller 
gives up first, then: “I get down on my knees behind 
Van Norden and I examine the machine more atten- 
tively.” 

Toward the end of the book Miller and another friend 
g0 home with two whores who strip and do somersaults 
on the floor (some of the incidents in Tropic of Cancer 
do not lend themselves well to synopsis). Miller finds 
himself staring at the genitals (unshaven) of one of the 
girls, which sends him into a trance and several pages 
of philosophic speculations about life, death and eternity, 
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but provokes no other action. With women, Miller's 
role is consistently passive: “the dame next to me has 
two fingers in my fly,” “she’s clutching-it like a life- 
saver,” “Marcelle was tickling me in the crotch all the 
while.” 

Deeper than the impotence, the voyeurism and the 
passivity is a strong latent (or not so latent) homo- 
sexuality. When Miller and some friends find a woman 
waiting in the bed of one of them, they throw her out 
and the four men go to bed together. “I find myself 
wondering what it feels like, during intercourse, to be 
a woman,” Miller writes. His characteristic reaction to 
being propositioned by a girl (in this case Marcelle the 
tickler) is to spend the night drinking with the boys. 
Miller’s typical situation is living with a man and his 
girl; then, when she moves out, the two men settle 
down happily to drink hot toddies around the fireside 
and talk about Whitman. Toward the end of the book, 
Van Norden gives up chasing women and _ preaches 
masturbation in a cored apple instead. “I was amazed,” 
Miller comments. 

Under the hardboiled surface, Miller’s vision of the 
whores and pimps in the world he describes is in- 
curably romantic. The whores crave men and want to 
“writhe in ecstasy,” or their eyes “seemed to be swim- 
ming in sperm”; the pimps suffer spiritually over the 
sullying of their beloveds (“to taste another man’s 
breath,” “to taste those bruised lips”). Realistically 
Miller knows that the whores are frigid and that their 
passion is feigned, that the pimps have a good business- 
man’s concern for the merchandise, but the inner small 
boy denies the knowledge. 

For a book so sex-obsessed, its author seems oddly in- 
nocent and pure. The only real lust he shows in Tropic 
of Cancer is for food, and Miller’s true erotic fantasies 
are of sweetbreads and fried liverwurst, sirloin steaks 
and “wonderful hams cushioned in white fat.” “You only 
think about food,” a friend charges. “I not only think 
about food all day,” Miller admits to the reader. “but 
I dream about it all night.” No woman’s hams, cushioned 
in white fat, need apply. 

If Miller is not much of a prophet or liberator, he is 
not much of a writer either, although he has his moments. 
His characteristic style is a mosaic of cliche: “And since 
we didn’t have to put on a false front we could laugh 
about the incident to our heart’s content.” The rhetorical 
passages are mostly empty wind; the anecdotes about 
friends eventually become monotonous and boring. 

There are exceptions. Sometimes Miller writes a sen- 
tence of bitter truth like a blues lyric (“To get a hat 
that fits now you have to walk to the electric chair”), 
or achieves an elegant phrase (“the Mongols of the 
North, glazed like eggplants”), or produces a passage 
of genuinely apocalyptic eloquence and fury (there is 
one about worms and bugs taking over the Folies- 
Bergéres). At least one narrative in the book is a comic 
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the dark and fearsome sojurn in the belly of the whale.” 


masterpiece: the story of a Russian princess pursued by 
Miller’s friend Fillmore. She insisted that she first had 
to be adequately stimulated, proposing a visit to a 
brothel enactment of the rape of Leda by the swan, 
since “the flapping of the wings excited her terribly.” 

The plain truth is that, unbanned, Tropic of Cancer 
is not very interesting. In Paris, Miller made what he 
calls “the heroic descent to the very bowels of the earth, 





He came up, however, not reborn like Jonah or Jesus, but 
the same old Brooklyn adolescent. “Art consists in going 
the full length,” Miller writes. He could not be more 
wrong. Art may deal with the whole range of experience, 
but it consists in ordering that experience by means of 
form. It is thus a moral act, the replacing of disorder 
with order. It is in that sense, a want of craft, that 
Tropic of Cancer is an immoral book, not in the scenes 
on which it casts the beam of its dim little flashlight. 





Theory and Human Nature in Russia 


The Soviet Design for a World State. 
By Elliot R. Goodman. 
Columbia. 512 pp. $6.75. 


ONE OF THE greatest difficulties in 
understanding Communism today is 
to cut through the veil of theoretical 
pretense that enshrouds the move- 
ment with doctrinal bias, either pro 
or con. In great measure the validity, 
clarity and even interest in a work 
on the Soviet Union depend on pene- 
trating the ideological mist enough 
to see how reality fails to be governed 
by theory. Admittedly, this is difficult 
in studying a movement so permeated 
with theoretical formulae, and some- 
times the observer is tempted into 
the vain pursuit of abstraction as a 
master key. 

A good example of such a theoreti- 
cal bind is Elliot Goodman’s massive 
but unavailing effort to demonstrate 
the Soviet “Grand Design” for a 
global empire. Goodman, who spe- 
cializes in the politics of Communism 
at Brown University, has attempted 
a complete historical and analytical 
presentation of Soviet thinking about 
the national state and its relationship 
to the anticipated world revolution. 
He takes his reader through the in- 
tricacies of Marxian doctrine on the 
withering away of the world prole- 
tarian dictatorship; surveys in detail 
the adjustments Lenin and Stalin 
made to the realities 
power and Russian nationalism; and 
demonstrates the Soviet readiness to 
use violence and despotic control to 
keep minorities and satellites in line. 
The twisting doctrinal path is hard 
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Common Sense about Russia. 
By Robert Conquest. 
Macmillan. 175 pp. $2.95. 


going, and to make matters worse, 
it is all an uphill climb against the 
force of Goodman’s own evidence: 
For if he proves anything it is the 
unconscionable lengths to which the 
Soviet leaders have been able to go 
in subordinating their ideals to the 
dictates of unscrupulous national ex- 
pediency. Only by assuming what he 
is trying to prove and occasionally 
forcing the evidence can Goodman 
maintain that the “world state” has 
constantly remained an “operational 
goal” of the Soviet government. 

What does emerge from Good- 
man’s work is the profound shift to- 
ward aggressive Russian nationalism 
—begun by Lenin but largely carried 
through by Stalin—and the redefini- 
tion of international revolution as 
exclusively a matter of expanding 
Russian power. This demolishes the 
belief that the Marxist international 
revolution of the proletariat is a 
real driving faith for the Soviet 
leaders, It leaves us with the familiar 
Russian-nationalist school of Krem- 
linology, embellished only with the 
improved and unprovable contention 
that this nationalism cannot stop 
short of world empire. 

Russian world domination faces 
serious obstacles, and not only from 
the united West, which Goodman 
feels should become more united in 
a sort of Atlantic Union Now plan. 
China has arisen as a second center 
of Communist power, equally as na- 
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tionalistic as the Soviet Union, and 
if a Russian world state 
created it will have to be over the 
dead bodies of a good many million 
Communist Chinese. The Chinese 
factor, barely mentioned by Good- 
man, vitiates his whole theoretical 
demonstration. Nevertheless, he has 


is ever 


given us a good account of the rise 
of Russian nationalism in Soviet 
policy, however much it would have 
been improved by transcending the 
theoretical bogey. 

Robert Conquest offers an ex- 
hilarating contrast, not of viewpoint 
or conclusion, but in approach. Com- 
mon Sense about Russia is a brief 
but brilliantly incisive and deftly 
balanced essay on the present-day 
workings of the Soviet system, by a 
former official in the British Foreign 
Service who is now at the London 
School of Economics. 

The great virtue of Conquest’s 
work is his ability to cut immediately 
through the clumsy official fabrica- 
tions of Soviet theory and to dissect 
the real anatomy of the Soviet gov- 
ernment and society without ideo- 
logical preconceptions or  distrac- 
tions. The result is the best 175 
pages of concentrated vital judgment 
about the Soviet regime that this re- 
viewer has seen anywhere. 

Conquest gets quickly to the under- 
lying nature of Soviet rule as 4 
non-Marxist adaptation to non 
Marxist conditions, characterized by 
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a permanent despotic totalitarian in- 
dustrialization drive. The  post- 
Stalin reforms, he clearly demon- 
strates, made things a little less 
onerous for the populace but did 
not touch the fundamental principle 
and machinery of Party control over 
everything done, spoken or thought 
in the whole country. The present 
reality of the control system is drama- 
tied by a discussion of the process 
of book censorship in the Soviet 
Union, an official procedure so com- 
plicated that it takes three pages to 
describe. The “thaw” of 1956-57, of 
which Conquest gives one of the best 
accounts in print, showed briefly the 
pent-up desire for freedom among 
Soviet students and writers, but the 
intellectual scene was easily frozen 


solid again when the Party resumed 
its mind-chilling controls, 

Soviet totalitarianism is limited, it 
appears, only by blind human re- 
calcitrance and criminality: The na- 
tional minorities nurse unquenchable 
resentments against the attempts to 
Russify them; the police find them- 
selves too busy to stamp out specula- 
tion and bootlegging; harried fac- 
tory managers sometimes suppress 
their scruples about embezzling gov- 
ernment property or faking records 
of plan fulfillment; and the man in 
the street incorrigibly yearns for the 
escapes of alcohol, jazz and religion. 
The Soviet people, in short, are 
human, and this is their main weak- 
ness from the standpoint of the Com- 
munist leadership. Conquest allows 


himself to hope, without much 
evidence, that humanity will have 
its way and that somehow the Soviet 
regime will evolve into decency. 

In the end, both the theoretical and 
realistic approaches come to the same 
conclusion and the same hope. The 
Soviet leaders are power-hungry, 
unscrupulous and a threat to human 
values everywhere; but hopefully 
they are realistic enough to appre- 
ciate our strength and their own 
weaknesses, and perhaps they will 
let nature take its course until they 
don’t feel belligerent anv more. 
Whether such a hope will prove 
justified only time will tell, but mean- 
while it is the only practical premise 
on which the West can build its 


policies. 





An Uncommon Common Writer 


Somerset Maugham. 
By Richard A. Cordell. 
Indiana. 274 pp. $5.95. 


IF, IN A sardonic mood, Somerset 
Maugham had decided to order a 
ready-made biographer from some 
factory in England or America, he 
could not have done better than to 
receive by express delivery Professor 
Richard A. Cordell. Maugham is 
lucky; Cordell has all the right 
qualifications: patience, industry, ad- 
miration, a wide knowledge of the 
English scene, and, what is more, 
a style almost as despairingly neu- 
tral as that of the subject of his 
inquiry. The painter and his model 
are singularly attuned. 

This is so rare a phenomenon that 
I must dwell on it a little, Most 
biographers gush or snigger. This 
makes for caricature. Cordell has a 
better approach: He tries his best 
fo enter the curve of his author’s 
pirit—a very laudable aim. 

Yet, despite valiant efforts, Cor- 
dell’s book leaves one cold. Maugham 
does not come alive; he remains 
Static, like a figure on a Persian 
tarpet. immovably fixed in one pose. 
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True, we admire this particular pose 
—that of an English gentleman- 
writer who does everything with 
elegant negligence but cannot say 
“boo” to a goose. But surely, we 
say to ourselves, Maugham cannot 
be so correctly incorrect or incor- 
rectly correct; he must have kicked 
over the traces at some time in his 
life. If not, there is something the 
matter with him. 

Is existence merely a series of 
triumphs punctuated with ironic 
comment? [ cannot believe _ it. 
Maugham must have exulted once in 
a while or cried out in black despair. 
If so, there is not a sign of it in 
this “study.” We are told of Maug- 
ham’s ancestry, which is noble 
enough, of his school days, when he 
was quite miserable because of his 
stammer (which still persists), of his 
stay with his stick-in-the-mud uncle 
after the death of his parents, of his 
carefree days in Paris and Heidel- 
berg, of his hospital experience when 
qualifying to be a doctor and of 


some of the other external events of 
his life. His marriage and divorce 
are dismissed in one brief paragraph, 
and of Maugham’s amatory adven- 
tures we hear nothing except that at 
one time he loved a girl called Nan 
whom he lost because of his gaucherie 
but who continued to haunt him. 

All this adds up to very little. We 
seem to be dealing with a man who 
has always contemplated himself and 
the world through a_well-adjusted 
monocle. Kipling would have rejoiced 
to know that one of his strong, silent 
persons had escaped from his books 
and was leading a secret and secretive 
life of his own. 

The fault is not Cordell’s if 
Maugham appears spectral even 
while alive. What are you to do 
with a man who juggles with the 
laws of time? Chaung Tzu, it is 
said, was born 70 years old, which 
is a way of emphasizing the Chinese 
philosopher’s great precociousness. 
Well, Maugham is now 87 years of 
age. I don’t believe it. To me, he 
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has always been middle-aged, and 
will remain so to the end. 

So far as we can gather from his 
writings, Maugham has never known 
the lyrical ecstasy of youth or the 
wise passivity of advancing years. 
He is mainly interested in the pas- 
sionate and passional side of man. 
The human triangle is his great 
theme, whether in the temperate or 
the torrid zone. He writes sizzlingly 
hot stories in an ascetic style. 

British critics of Maugham—Ed- 
ward Garnett, say, or Charles Mor- 
gan, men of no mean perception— 
have remarked in private conversa- 
tion that he is a cross between Gus- 
tave Flaubert and Thomas Hardy. 
That is, he is neither sufficiently ar- 
tistic to create flawless masterpieces 
nor sufficiently tragic to move us to 
our foundation, but smooth and 
worldly wise. 

Is this a correct judgment? Not 
altogether, I believe. Maugham, as 
his most fervent admirers will admit, 
is not a great writer. Why not? Be- 
cause his vision is earth-bound and 
because he does not use the English 
language creatively. But he has two 
superb qualities: passionate disin- 
terestedness and the power to hold 
the reader’s attention from beginning 
to end. It is difficult to put down 
what he writes, He is a spell-binder. 
One wonders later why he had such 
a hold. 

The truth is that Maugham has 
made a discovery. Novelties, no 
matter of what kind, become out- 
moded soon enough. The ordinary 
man, in East or West, is primarily 
concerned with himself and his ad- 
venture on earth. He wants to hear 
Maugham 
supplies him with this knowledge 
in a painless form. 

We have had a number of men 
of genius in literature, but exceed- 


what touches him most, 


ingly few uncommon common writ- 
ers who make explicit what is im- 
plicit in the consciousness of the 
anonymous multitudes. Maugham is 
one of these. It is not surprising that 
he is widely read in all parts of the 
world, 
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Personally, I find his novels 
rather pedestrian. His literary es- 
says smell of undergraduate smart- 
ness. For instance, what he says of 
Goethe or Katherine Mansfield in 
his latest book, Points of View, is 
so one-sided as to be almost farci- 
cal. His notebooks are interesting 
documents but devoid of all iris. 
What he writes about India is 
unctuous rubbish, with no sign of 
spiritual auscultation. G. K. Chester- 
ton was right: A cobbler should stick 
to his last. Maugham is at his best 
in his short stories, which produce 
the maximum of effect with a mini- 
mum use of words, 

Here, then, is a writer who has 


made the best possible use of his 
limitations. His strongest point js 
his unhurried, unworried attitude: 
He goes about telling tales as though 
nothing else mattered to him. There 
is no literary or political lipstick in 
his work. His one attempt to pro. 
duce metaphysical rouge, as in The 
Razor’s Edge, proved a fiasco, He 
is too much attached to the vine. 
yards of this world to be able to float 
freely among the stars. 

Cordell tells us that Maugham js 
a satisfied man, having achieved all 
that he set out to do. I cannot con- 
ceive of a more boring finale. It is 
our thirst for the impossible that 
makes life finally possible. 





Subjective Scholarship 


American Pragmatism 
By Edward C. Moore. 
Columbia. 285 pp. $5.00. 


THE FIRST DUTY of a historian 
is to present the history he deals 
with straight. Edward C. Moore dis- 
charges this duty only to the extent 
of putting Charles Sanders Peirce, 
William James and John Dewey in 
chronological order; he is totally 
blind to his obligation when he ex- 
pounds their respective philosophies. 

In the case of Peirce there is per- 
haps some reason for wandering to 
and fro without regard to the in- 
ternal history of his various philo- 
sophical notions. The vast bulk of 
Peirce’s work was published posthu- 
mously in the 1930s, and much of 
his writing can be dated only con- 
jecturally. 

But there is no justification at all 
for the tossed salad of quotations 
from James and Dewey that Moore 
dishes up. To cite one example, typi- 
cal of his “historical method,” the 
exposition of one aspect of Dewey’s 
philosophy, neatly set off with a 
rubric of its own, is buttressed with 
quotations which, in the order of 
their appearance, are extracted from 
writings originally published on the 
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following dates: 1949, 1929, 1905, 
1906, 1910, 1905, 1929, 1896, 1939 
and 1922, 

Moore believes that “the intel: 
lectual obligation” of James and 
Dewey to Peirce “has been under 
estimated,” and his book tries to 
correct this faulty judgment. But to 
arrive at an accurate estimate of the 
influence of one original philosopher 
on another is far from an easy task; 
the circumstances in this case, mainly 
but not exclusively because of the 
peculiarities of Peirce’s literary his 
tory, are anything but the best. And 
Moore’s procedure is about as bad 
as it could be. 

Before delving into James and 
Dewey’s indebtedness to Peirce, it is 
necessary, first, to understand the 
philosophies of James and Dewey 
and their stages of change and devel 
opment. It is also essential to make 
clear not merely how much of 
Peirce’s thought was abstractly avail: 
able to them at various times in their 
careers, but how much of Peirce’ 
thought they actually knew about 
and studied. Moore is alive to neither 
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of these minimal necessities. Whether 
from carelessness or other reasons, 
he is guilty of blunders both in 
exposition and in matters of fact. 

Moore’s favorite procedure in 
demonstrating his thesis is to quote 
passages from Peirce and follow 
them up with seemingly parallel pas- 
sages from James and Dewey. 
Whether the parallels are due to 
derivation from Peirce, or from a 
common source, or have independent 
origins, the author does not bother 
to find out. The first possibility is the 
only one he entertains. Sometimes 
the parallels are close, but only 
superficially so, 

For example, a passage from Peirce 
is followed by one from Dewey 
which is introduced thus: “Dewey 
argues in a similar manner.” The 
Peirce quote was first published in 
1934; the Dewey in 1922, And when 
both quotes are studied in their con- 
texts, there is nothing “similar” in 
their arguments at all; they are 
“similar” only to the extent that 
they contain a like illustration. 

Moore disclaims any “wish to im- 
ply that James or Dewey were 
slavish followers or mere interpreters 
of Peirce.” Why ostentatiously dis- 
claim what is plainly silly to suppose? 
He claims that “What Peirce’s prag- 
matic method did do was to provide 
a crystallization of some definite 
tendencies in the thought of James 
and Dewey and to provide them with 
a rallying point and a sense of a 
common conviction, which enabled 
them to enter the philosophic lists 
with a united front.” James and 
Dewey never did “enter the philo- 
sophic lists with a united front,” and 
the “united front”? James did attempt 
to establish between them (years 
after each had entered “the philo- 
sophic lists” separately) was success- 
fully opposed by Dewey in a deferen- 
tial but firm letter to James. 

Insofar as there were doctrinal 
agreements between James and 
Dewey, there is no evidence that 
tither James or Dewey ever thought 
or felt that their agreements were 
due to Peirce supplying them with 
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“a rallying point and a sense of 
common conviction.” Dewey believed 
and repeatedly stated that his agree- 
ments with James derived from his 
study of James. Regarding Studies 
in Logical Theory (1903)—which 
James hailed as evidence of a great 
new school of philosophy, “the Chi- 
cago School”—Dewey wrote James: 
“So far as I am concerned your 
Psychology is the spiritual progeni- 
tor of the whole industry.” 

The author is no more reliable 
when dealing with the place of prag- 
matism in the history of Western 
philosophy than he is in dealing with 
the development of pragmatism. 
“Pragmatism,” he declares, “is the 
only unique contribution American 
philosophy has made to the tradi- 
tion known as Western philosophy. 
All other movements in American 
thought either originated in or were 
correlated with corresponding move- 
ments in European philosophy.” 

In an 1898 address which exhumed 
Peirce’s 1878 article and started the 
“pragmatist movement,” James point- 
ed out that the doctrine he was ex- 
pounding was native to “the English- 
speaking philosophers,” and_ that 
“Mr. Peirce has only expressed in 
the form of an explicit maxim what 
their sense for reality led them all 
instinctively to do.” James men- 
tioned, among others, John Locke, 
George Berkeley, David Hume and 
the Mills brothers, who “followed 
more or less consistently the same 
[pragmatic] method; and Shadworth 
Hodgson has used it almost as ex- 
plicitly as Mr, Peirce.” 

Nor did James ever change his 
view on this matter. His book, Prag- 
matism (1907), carried the subtitle 
A New Name for Some Old Ways of 
Thinking, and was dedicated “to the 
memory of John Stuart Mill, from 
whom [ first learned the pragmatic 
openness of mind. .” Peirce, 
in a 1903 letter to James, wrote: 
“Berkeley on the whole has more 
right to be considered the introducer 
of pragmatism into philosophy than 
any other one man, though I was 
more explicit in enunciating it.” And 


Dewey, in a 1922 article on “The 
Development of American Pragma- 
tism,” wrote: “One will understand 
the philosophy of James better if 
one considers it in its totality as a 
revision of English empiricism. . . .” 
And, “. . . James was an empiricist 
before he was a pragmatist, and re- 
peatedly stated that pragmatism is 
merely empiricism pushed to _ its 
legitimate conclusions.” 

Can it be that Peirce, James and 
Dewey did not know what they were 
talking about and that the truth of 
the matter—the e 
pragmatism, its difference from “all 
other movements in American 
thought”—awaited discovery by 
Moore? Charles Sanders Peirce is 
a great philosopher and doesn’t need 
artificial inflation. Happily, he has, 
since the 1930s, been coming into 
his own. Unhappily, something of a 
Peirce “cult” has been growing and 
spreading. Moore’s book is a prod- 
uct of and contribution to this cult. 
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“A classic offcontemporary history’ 
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Pied PUBLISHED in America, this 
first objective history of Spain’s 
Civil War in all its aspects — dip- 
lomatic, military, political—is being 
hailed in England as ‘‘a near 
masterpiece, an example of contem- 
porary history ambitiously conceived 
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DEAR EDITOR 


DRAPER 


I have read Theodore Draper’s two supple- 
ments on Cuba (“Castro’s Cuba: A Revolution 
Betrayed?” NL March 27; and “Cuba and 
U.S. Policy, NL, June 5) with great interest. 
They are extremely able and informative; and 
they impress me as the work of a man who is 
really trying to find out the truth in a very 
complex situation involving violent emotions. 
I was one of the signers of the “Open Letter 
to President Kennedy” to which he alludes in 
the footnote on page 32 of the second supple- 
ment, and would like to make the following 
comments: 

Let me first state my own fundamental atti- 
tude briefly. The United States is in great and 
unparalleled danger of military disaster; this 
danger is none the less because it is shared 
by every other country in the world. In the 
intercontinental missile era, the overthrow of 
Castro’s Cuba would leave our major dangers 
essentially untouched (I assume, to simplify 
the argument, that the Russians would let us 
overthrow Castro if we decided to do so and 
would confine themselves to vigorous denuncia- 
tions of our policy—in short that they would 
act much as we acted when they invaded Hun- 
gary in 1956). 

It has been basic to our policy that we do 
not launch military attacks against other na- 
tions, especially small nations. Moreover, as a 
member of the United Nations, we are pledged 
not to do so, but to settle our disputes other- 
wise. I, for one, take that pledge seriously. 
The invasion managed by the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency (CIA) violated that pledge in a 
clumsy and half-hearted fashion; a full-fledged 
invasion by U.S. forces would have violated it 
grossly and disastrously. There was certainly 
pressure for such an attack from some influ- 
ential people outside the Administration, and 
possibly from some within it, after the invasion 
attempt failed. 

I believe that such action would have been 
catastrophic for the future of American foreign 
policy, betraying the things we ought to stand 
for. I believe it is central in our aims to 
support the rising nations of the world in their 
attempts to bring about the kind of non-Com- 
munist revolution that Castro originally pro- 
claimed and then betrayed, as Draper and 
others have indicated. To achieve leadership 
in that aim we must keep the confidence of 
the uncommitted nations of the world; and 
that confidence would be shaken or destroyed 
for years to come if we were to go in for 
such military adventures. 

We have made only a very imperfect be- 
ginning in seizing our opportunities for leading 
such constructive developments; and the Ken- 
nedy Administration, apart from the Cuban 


episode, has shown a more encouraging aware. 
ness of the opportunities, and more eagernes 
to grasp them, than any of its predecessors, 
The setback that these prospects suffered from 
the Cuban episode was all the more alarming 
to many of us. What animated me, as a signe 
of the statement on Cuba, was certainly no 
tenderness for Castro, but a concern for the 
standing of the U.S. in the world. 

As one signer of the statement, I would now 
wish, after further consideration, to revise cer. 
tain parts of it or preferably simply to omit 
them. I would accept Draper’s view that Castro's 
progressive shift over to the Communist camp 
had very little to do with U.S. policy toward 
him; we have made our mistakes, but they 
probably had little to do with the evolution 
of Castro’s dictatorship. Our really grave mis 
takes in Cuba were made before Castro came 
to power; they go back quite a way into the 
past, and will doubtless plague us for years to 
come. But I do not think we need reproach 
ourselves with the idea that it was we who 
pushed Castro into the arms of the Commu: 
nists, 

I would be inclined to that the 
chance of serious negotiations at present be. 
tween Castro and the United States is very 
nearly nil. However, I do not think it helpful 
to our influence in the world to brush of 
proposals for negotiation in casual 
Indeed we are now negotiating with Castro in 
a rather unusual fashion—but with the full 
approval of the President—over the exchange of 
prisoners for tractors. 

If I had been a professor in Cuba at the 
time when Castro came to power I would by 
this time, in all probability, be in jail, in exile, 
or dead (this assumes that I would have some- 
how survived the Batista regime). I certainly 
do not wish to condone or palliate the out 
rages committed by the present Cuban govert 
ment. However, I am a citizen of the United 
States, and I must think of all these matters 
in the light of our world-wide responsibilities 
and opportunities. In terms of the total situx 
tion I believe that our Government would be 
making a disastrous mistake in contemplating 
military intervention in Cuba at this time, 
in giving any official support to the Cuban 
exiles, however sympathetic many people may 
be toward them. 

I do believe, as the statement on Cuba indi- 
cated, that the major threat from Castro is # 
a center for subversion in other parts of Latin 
America. We should certainly cooperate a 
tively and vigorously with the other Latis 
American republics in meeting this dangét 
and especially in promoting the kind of ec 
nomic reform that will meet the urgent needs 
of people there. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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With his second supplement on Cuba, Theo- 
dore Draper has established himself as the his- 
torian and interpreter of the Castro revolution. 
Nevertheless. I feel that there is a grave incon- 
sistency in his explanation of what is perhaps 
the most crucial and fascinating aspect of that 
revolution—namely, the marriage between 
Castro and the Communists; and I wish—as 
do many others, I am sure—that Draper would 
elaborate upon it more fully and convincingly. 

Thus on page 14 of his “Cuba and U.S. 
Policy,” Draper writes: “I would not rule out 
the possibility that Fidel always knew where 


he was going, and the likelihood is much 


| greater for the other two [i.e., “Ché” Guevara 


and Raul Castro]. But from the available evi- 
dence I strongly doubt it, at least in Fidel’s 
case, and [ am mildly amused that his enemies 
on the farthest Right should attribute to him 
a political consistency and integrity that he 
has done little to deserve.” 

What do we find on page 30, however? In 
arguing against the school of thought that 
maintains that the Communist take-over could 
have been avoided had the United States given 
Castro “enough support in his early months 
in power.” Draper states: “The Communists 
and Fidel walked toward each other, each 
with his eyes open, each filling a need in the 
other. The ‘trap theory’ attributes a gullibility 
to Fidel which is again hardly fair to him.” 

Now Draper cannot have it both ways. Either 
Fidel did not “always [know] where he was 
going,” and has never been possessed of “a 
political consistency and integrity,” or he al- 
ways did act with his “eyes open.” Which of 
these two statements agrees with the facts? 
Washington, D.C. M. BERGMAN 


Theodore Draper’s “Cuba and U.S. Policy” 
reminds me of a remark of another journalist 
who said that the United States has done 
everything with its Cuba policy except refine 
it, Draper does not spend much time carefully 
analyzing the consequences of the U.S. pro- 
gram of economic sanctions, diplomatic war- 
fare and outright intervention. For the most 
part, he tucks a blanket of warm understanding 
around our blunders, or worse. He obviously 
takes more pleasure in stalking the cane fields 
for Communists. 

Draper’s cries of discovery ring hollowly. As 
John F. Kennedy stated in his Cincinnati 
speech of October 6, 1960, “it was our policies, 
hot those of Castro, that first began to turn 
our former neighbor against us.” Since the 
Policy of the U.S. remained fundamentally un- 
changed after the change of administrations, 
what did Draper expect to find? He clings, 
however, to the contradictory notions that 1) 
nothing was really wrong with U.S. policy, and 
2) that Richard Nixon must share with Pre- 
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THe New LEADER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


mier Castro the blame for its disastrous con- 
sequences. In the latter vein, Draper depicts 
Kennedy as a less than a free agent, as a kind 
of victim of the Nixon past. Yet he generously 
grants Castro absolute freedom to do good or 
evil. Castro betrayed Draper, Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr., Nixon, Kennedy and all his other Ameri- 
can well-wishers by opting for evil. An incurable 
fan of TV westerns would have difficulty ac- 
cepting such a plot. 

I am very apprehensive that U.S. policy 
and the inner dynamics of the Castro regime, 
working together, may indeed betray all the 
promising beginnings of the Cuban revolution. 
In our search for a creative response to this 
danger, we are not helped by slick attempts 
to defend the indefensible. Above all, as the 
London Observer justly concludes, “It would be 
a grotesque and disabling consequence of an 
emotional anti-Communism if the West, which 
ought to be a pioneer of tolerance, came to 
appear almost as intolerant and blinkered as 
those it opposes.” 
Berkeley, Calif. RicHARD DRINNON 

(Theodore Draper is now traveling in Europe. 
He will answer letters concerning his special 
supplement, “Cuba and U.S. Policy,” upon his 
return.—Ep.) 


CULT OF THE REBEL 


I would like to express dissent—and a touch 
of resentment—with the smug philosophy that I 
find in Lewis S. Feuer’s “Cult of the Rebel” 
(NL, June 19) and many similar pieces on 
the subject of today’s youth. While I hold no 
brief for Paul Goodman’s book, Growing Up 
Absurd, on which Feuer bases his comments, 
or Goodman’s personal motivations (whatever 
they be), I believe that the problem cannot be 
disposed of by merely refuting his possibly 
exaggerated theories and letting it go at that. 

One need not go so far as to side with the 
juvenile delinquent in order to recognize that 
JD, Beatnikism and a large array of other, 
less overt symptoms are expressive of a major 
revolt of contemporary big city youth all over 
the world, and to acknowledge its fundamental 
justification. If we of the older generation have 
no better answer to give than to condemn the 
revolt, its manifestations and its advocates, I 
am afraid we shall deprive both sides of the 
only approach that may promise hope, i.e. 
sympathetic understanding. I do not happen 
to find that condemnation (or the implicit de- 
fense of our world as it is) any more appeal- 
ing when made in Marxist (or pseudo-Marxist) 
terms than when expounded in the usual hack- 
neyed accents of the all-is-well school of 
thought. 


The object of this revolt—and its primary 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


cause—I see in a world-wide state of affairs, 
which involves continuous international ten- 
sions: the mental blackout of one side by the 
other; continuous social revolution, also on a 
global scale; and the resultant steady disrup- 
tion and dislocation of traditional values. No 
thinking “grown-up,” it seems to me, would 
deny either the validity or the profoundly 
disturbing impact of any of these factors. In 
fact, THe New Leaper is usually open to in- 
telligent critical discussion of these major de- 
terminants of our contemporary world, and 
their troublesome implications for individual 
living. 

Why, then, should it be difficult to rec- 
ognize that the combination of all these 
factors, when facing the young, must make for 
a picture of near-hopelessness and total confu- 
sion? If a young person is constitutionally in 
need of a stable adult environment, to which 
he may adjust, our world presents him with 
a reality of bewildering and _ unrelenting 
changes. If he needs a reasonably stable set of 
adult values, with which to come to terms, he 
finds values which are either no longer valid 
in the changing reality in which he grows up, 
or values which have patently lost their mean- 
ing for the adults themselves. Where he will 
find agreement and even idealistic commitment 
of a sort in the adult generation, it will turn 
out to be an agreement of hostilities—anti- 
Communism here, anti-Westernism in the So- 
viet part of the world. Why should young 
people not react with a “nihilism” of their 
own, ranging from criminal demonstration of 
hostility towards society, to indifference and 
distrust, to attempts to go their own ways and 
live in a world of their own, which may bear 
the stamp of “escapism” for the grown-up ob- 
server? 

Trying to understand the undirected revolt 
of modern youth, it seems to me, is a matter 
of perspective—a question of being willing to 
look at our world from their perspective. If 
there is any remedy the adult generation can 
hope to offer with any promise of success, it 
is the lasting values which have been evolved 
across uncounted times of change and crisis, 
and which we may hope will outlast the present 
turmoil as well. 
New York City 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


The article, “The New Stagnation Theory” 
(NL, June 19), was adapted by the editors 
from a speech delivered by Dr. Arthur F. 
Burns to the 10th Annual Business Economists 
Conference of the University of Chicago. The 
original and complete text of the speech was 
entitled “The New Stagnation Theory and Our 
Current Economic Policies”. 
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